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FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 2332, TO REQUIRE AN 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 4, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

We are meeting this morning to consider H. R. 2332, a bill to require 
an annual review of military personnel requirements and to repeal 
section 634 of the Defense Appropriations Act of 1953, commonly 
known as the Davis amendment. 


(The bill is as follows:) 


(H. R. 2332, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To require an annual review of military personnel requirements, and for other purposes 


‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Y, bgp in Congress assembled, That upon the submission of annual requests for 


>prgpsiatigns for pay of military personnel, the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
ry he vy, and the Secretary of the Air Force shall present to the Commit- 
tee of) Armed Services of the House of Representatives and the Senate, the esti- 
Ainated actiygjduty personnel requirenents for his respective service for the next 
scatyear, Re estimated number of commissioned officers in each grade on active 
dutx, whet&dr by permanent or temporary appointment, to be promoted during 
the figgal year, and an analysis of the current distribution by grade of com- 
tie BB officers serving on active duty, whether by permanent or temporary 

Sec. 2.48bction 634 of Public Law 488, Eighty-second Congress, is hereby 
repealed. 

The CuarrmMan. In my years in Congress, | know of no provision 
of law that has more seriously affected the morale of our officer 
personnel, particularly our jumor officers. Promotion has been re- 
tarded to such an extent that the armed services are having difficulty 
obtaining voung officers. Their attitude is ‘‘There’s no future in it.” 
We ran into this wherever we went, whether in Honolulu, T. H., 
Kwajalein, the Philippines, Japan, Alaska—wherever we visited. In 
fact, unless we take action, and fast action, the Navy in particular 
will be required to demote 5,400 lieutenants. And already many 
officers who had planned to stay on active duty as reservists have 
requested release because their promotions are so far off in the future. 

The Air Foree will be stymied in its efforts to properly organize 
additional air wings. And should the so-called Davis amendment be 
continued, the cumulative effects will be even more serious. 

I think it is very regrettable that the Congress ever passed this 
amendment, because I am confident that the consideration that was 
given to this provision of law was insignificant compared with the 
long and extensive hearings that were conducted by this committee 
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during the 80th Congress on what eventually became an Officer 
Personnel Act. 

As a matter of fact, starting on April 1, 1947, a subcommittee of 
which I had the honor of being chairman, began hearings on the 
Officer Personnel Act, hearings which ran to 500 pages. 

Four months and seven days elapsed from the beginning of the hear- 
ings to the date the Officer Personnel Act became law. Members of 
this committee will recall that General Dahlquist was of great assist- 
ance to us at that time. He is now commanding in Germany. 

know of no subject more thoroughly considered by a committee or 
more freely debated on the floor of the House and for all intents and 
purposes a good portion of that act were set at naught by a simple 
devastating amendment contained in an appropriation act. 

And the poorest way in the world to legislate is by tacking riders 
on to an appropriations bill, and I hope we can stop that practice. 

I am perfectly willing to reconsider the Officer Personnel Act or any 
portions of it. If we have not placed proper restrictions in the law, 
then the law should be changed, but it should be after thorough 
hearings by the appropriate legislative committee of the House. 

But certainly if we are to keep faith, particularly with the young 
officers who man our forces in Korea today, then we must repeal the 
Davis amendment just as quickly as we possibly can do it. 

For that reason, I sincerely hope that if the testimony presented 
here today and tomorrow if necessary or this afternoon since the 
House has recessed until Friday we might be able to meet at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon-—if the testimony we hear today convinces the members 
of this committee that prompt action must be taken, then that will be 
the decision of the committee because every day that passes compounds 
the injury. 

Let’s correct the immediate situation and then take whatever action 
is necessary to revise the law with respect to overall promotion in the 
armed services. 

Members of the committee, we are pleased and honored to have 
with us this morning our colleague, a very able member from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Glenn Davis, who offered this amendment in the last session 
of the Congress. I think it is only fair to inform all members of our 
armed services, particularly those who have been adversely affected, 
that Mr. Davis himself is an ex-serviceman with a fine war record, and 
he is a genuine friend of all people in the services. 

I think the purpose of his amendment was good. I think his aim 
was bad. He was shooting at admirals and generals, but he hit a 
lot of lieutenants and commanders and captains. 

Now, Congressman Davis, the committee is honored, really, by 
your presence. You have been very kind to appear before us this 
morning. I know that you have given much serious thought to this 
problem and we will let you proceed in your own inimitable manner. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For purposes of the record, my name is Glenn Davis, and I repre- 
sent the Second District of Wisconsin in the House of Representatives. 

I am the author of the much-maligned Davis amendment. I did 
not come here to apologize for that, Mr. Chairman. I came here to 
assist this committee in every way possible in arriving at a solution 
of a real problem. In my opinion, an opinion based on the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Appropriations, of which I was a member 
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last year, the officer-promotion situation had gotten completely out 
of hand. I hope the remarks that the chairman made in opening this 
hearing do not indicate that he has a closed mind upon this subject, 
but that he is willing to listen to the information that I have to give, 
and the story that I have to tell about the origin of the so-called Davis 
rider. 

As I said, last year I sat as a member of the Subcommittee on Armed 
Services of the Appropriations Committee. It soon developed, in 
the course of those hearings, that conceding to the many tine at- 
tributes of the Personnel Act of 1947, which the chairman mentioned, 
the promotions in the armed services as of this date are not governed 
by that act. 

Shortly after Korea, that act was suspended for all practical pur- 
poses, as far as the Air Force and the Army are concerned. The 
Navy is still governed by certain parts of that act. 

But I think this committee should know that as of this morning 
the Army and the Air Force could promote every officer in those 
departments to generals, this morning, and there is no provision in 
the law to prevent it. 

Oh, vou savy that isn’t going to happen, but so long as we are talking 
about legislation, let’s look at the situation that we find ourse.ves in, 
as a result of a lack of legislation, to permit Congress to control the 
promotions in the armed services. 

As I said, the Navy does have some control at the present time. 
That 1947 Officer Personnel Act was suspended only for the ranks 
of lieutenants, senior grade, down. 

The other portions ‘of it are still in effect, but I believe the mem- 
bers of this committee are all aware that that act was written at a 
time when we all contemplated a much smaller Navy than we have 
at the present time. 

Now certainly a smaller branch of the armed services requires a 
higher percentage of higher ranking officers than does a large one. 
When the 1947 act was written, all the members of this committe 
had in their mind percentages based on a small Navy. N w we 
find ourselves with a much larger Navy—probably 2 or 2%) times as 
large as the committee contemplated at that time—and as a result 
of that, while the Navy has shone good faith in every respe t in 
staying within the terms of the law, it is my opinion that that :aw 
does not properly control the situation with respect to the size of 
the Navy that we now have. 

The CuHarrMan. Of course, they made a mistake. They gave vou 
the wrong figures, didn’t they? 

Mr. Davis. That is on another point, Mr. Chairman, if the chaii- 
man will permit me to proceed. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Davis. It appeared in the hearings before our subeomm itt: e, 
that not only was there a lack of knowledge among some of the vi- - 
ranking officers of the armed services about the promotions that lied 
been going on, but in many cases there was a lack of concern ai out it 
after they found out the facts. 

Let me illustrate by the testimony of the highest ranking off r of 
the Air Force. When in our subcommittee he was asked, “Wel! ‘i> 
many officers do you have that are now serving in ranks tvo » oe 
their regular permanent ranks,” and his testimony was, “Oh, not 
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many,” 


or 12.” 

Well, when we got the record we found instead of 10 or 12 it was 
1,018, just about 100 times as many. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is that General Vandenberg? 

Mr. Davis. That was General Vandenberg. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then when you got the Chief of Personnel he gave 

Mr. Davis. When we requested the information, a statement was 
later submitted to give us the correct information. 

Mr. Rivers. What was the correct information? 

Mr. Davis. The correct information was 1,018. 

Now, with respect to the Navy and the Marine Corps, the picture 
became obvious very soon that by next June, the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps plan to have more officers above the rank ‘of commander 
and lieutenant colonels than they had at the height of World War II’s 
mobilization. 

Now, as the chairman mentioned, I was in the Navy, and I find this 
kind of a situation rather difficult to understand. 

It seems to me that either those of us who were in the Navy during 
World War Il did such a much better job that they didn’t need 
comparably as many officers then or else we did such a poor job in 
World War II that they have now discovered they need a great deal 
many more. 

I don’t know what answer they will give you with respect to that. 

Mr. Norsiap. Do you know what the strength ratio, Mr. Davis, 
was, between the height of World War IT and now? 

Mr. Davis. About 800,000 now to about 3 million at that time. 

Mr. Norsiap. And they have as many of the top brass now as they 
had then? 

Mr. Davis. They would have had by next June if it hadn’t been 
for the Davis rider, let me say. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say they, you mean the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force? 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking of the Nav y only in that respect. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Davis. And the Marine Corps. That was true of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, that it is fair 
to say that this amendment, which is section 634 of the Defense 
Approp riation Act for 1953, caught the armed services completely by 
surprise. At least it shouldn’t have. There were many requests 
made to the Pentagon for information. There were many comments 
made in open subcommittee that should have let the armed services 
know that we were seriously concerned with what had been happening 
to their promotion setup. To use the vernacular of the ring, I would 
say that if ever a punch was telegraphed, the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee in writing section 634 was telegraphed. 

I do want to say that I personally made many inquiries of officers of 
the Pentagon, either directly or through the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff, and the staff of this committee. 

In every case, I received great assistance and fine cooperation, with 
the exception of the former Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power whose total contribution to my effort was, as far as I could see, 
to point out one minor mathematical mistake that I had made in my 
calculations. 


and when he was pressed, he said, ‘Oh, not more than 10 
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I consulted with my colleagues of the subcommittee, and told them 
what I had in mind, and they suggested that I go ahead and work 
out the actual tables. 

Following that, I received considerable assistance from John 
Blandford of your committee staff. The first draft of that amendment, 
which was placed in the appendix of the Congressional Record, was 
based on the officer strength of the various services as of October 31, 
1951, which was the latest group of figures that I had available at 
that time. 

Subsequently, there were two redrafts based on information later 
received. After consultation with the then chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia, and the ranking member of the 
committee, the present chairman, it was agreed in order to permit 
this committee to act on this situation to fill the void in legislation 
that then existed, that the effective date of this limitation in the 
number of officers should be delayed until April 1, 1953. As thus 
modified, although I can’t say that either the then chairman or the 
present chairman supported the amendment, I can say that it was 
adopted on the floor of the House without a vote and without the 
opposition of either of those gentlemen. 

Mr. Vinson. I will say, Mr. Chairman, at this time that I am 
satisfied that a rollcall vote would have found the gentleman from 
Georgia or the gentleman from Missouri supporting you, because we 
had an agreement with you it would be applicable for the fourth 
quarter of 1953. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Mr. Chairman, you would have found the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania also. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, ves, and the gentleman from Wisconsin was very 
considerate of that desire on our part. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this was never intended 
as a permanent solution to the officer promotion of the armed services. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. It was inserted in the legislation to fill a void——— 

Mr. Vinson. That is right—— 

Mr. Davis. In legislation. It was inserted with the hope that 
this committee would take the action that it is now taking, and that 
is to thoroughly reconsider the matter of officer promotion and 
provide adequate legislation prior to April 1, 1953. 

The CuHatrMan. And I must say that this committee is really 
indebted to the gentleman from Wisconsin for the service he has 
rendered. You served notice. 

Mr. Vinson. And I may add, Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope the 
committee will restudy the whole problem in view of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, and that we will try to correct the 
organic law so that it will meet the approval of those gentlemen as 
well as the entire House. 

Mr. Rivers. I, too, want to say that it seems that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has made a contribution, and a worthwhile one. 

Now, how do you account for the action of the Air Force and of the 
Army going so-called hogwild on the thing, and the Navy following 
the intendment of the statute of the Congress? Is it because of the 
emergency, that during an emergency they can suspend these provi- 
sions, or how do you account for it? 
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Mr. Davis. That is exactly what happened. As I understand it, 
Mr. Rivers, the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was suspended practically 
in toto with respect to the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, it is not suspended, Mr. Rivers and 
Mr. Davis. 

The law permits them to temporarily promote during a period of 
emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Declared by the President? 

Mr. BLanprorp. And we are ina period of emergency. The Navy 
is restricted in two respects by the law, one by percentage limitation 
and another by a time-in-grade requirement. 

But the only limitations, as you read in the brief of this case, are 
contained in budgetary limitations for the Army and the Air Force, 
plus an agreement with the Senate on the number of general officers 
that they may have. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you think, from our experience with those vary- 
ing provisos respecting the various services, the approach to this thing 
is the way we are attacking it now, as a constant reappraisal of definite 
periods during the existence of the statute or the emergency? 

Mr. Davis. That is a decision that this committee will have to 
make, but I certainly believe it is unsound policy to take off all the 
limitations whatsoever and let—I don’t believe that any executive 
department should in effect be permitted to write its own legislation 
and that is about what has been happening since that time. 

Mr. Hérerr. Would it be possible at this time to read that provi- 
sion of the act allowing suspension? 

Mr. BLanprorp. The suspension was Public Law 67 of the 82d 
Congress. 

Mr. Héperr. I mean the language in the law which gave them the 
right to suspend. 

Mr. BLaANprorp. That was a suspension only with regard to the 
Navy with regard to lieutenants, lieutenant jg’s, and ensigns. The 
law under which the Army and the Air Force operates is section 515 
of the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Hésert. I know, but Mr. Davis has testified that for all 
intents and purposes this law was suspended, an organic law, a law 
that was passed by the Congress. What is the language—— 

Mr. BLANpForp. It is not correct that the law was suspended. It 
was only suspended with respect to the Navy, with respect to lieu- 
tenants and below. But what Mr. Davis is saying is that for all 
intents and purposes, section 515 merely requires them to have a 
selection system and to go ahead and promote temporarily as they see 
fit. The only difference is that when an officer is selected for tem- 
porary promotion in the Army and the Air Force, he does not remain 
on a permanent promotion list and, therefore, when they revert back to 
permanent promotions, he must again be selected. 

Now that is not true as they operate as far as the Navy is concerned. 
The Navy, when they select people for temporary promotions, are on 
permanent list and eventually will be promoted to their permanent 
rank because that one selection is all that is necessary. 

Mr. Héperr. Then we are to understand that these individuals 
that are to be demoted, if the Davis rider were to be in effect, are tem- 
porary promotions and not permanent promotions? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. They are temporary promotions under the Office 
Personnel Act, but having been selected as full lieutenants—there is 
where you get into cumulative effect—having been selected under the 
Officer Personnel Act in accordance with law, they remain on the 
promotion list for lieutenant and no one else can ever be promoted to 
lieutenant until these officers who have been demoted to lieutenant 
(junior grade) have been promoted to full lieutenant. 

Mr. Hérert. But the one point that I still want to pursue is the 
language of the law that permitted the executive to bypass the act of 
Congress, not bypass the act of Congress, but within the provision 
allow them to suspend it. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Let me read what Mr. Davis is referring to. He is 
using the word “suspension” not as a legal suspension, but as some- 
thing that gives vou the effect of a suspension: 

Sec. 515 (b). Whenever under authorization from time to time made by the 
Congress the total number of officers serving on active duty Regular Army officers 
and all officers of the Army of the United States or any component thereof ordered 
into active military service for extended Federal service in excess of 30 days exceeds 
the authorized active list commissioned officer strength of the Regular Army the 
Secretary of War shall determine the requirements in each of the several commis- 
sioned grades based upon the total number of officers so serving on active duty and 
the task being performed by the Army and such requirements in each of such 
grades may be filled by the temporary appointment of qualified officers under the 
provisions of subsection C of this section. 

Now under that authority, they have 

Mr. Héperr. It is about as clear as mud. 

Mr. Rivers. No wonder we had to have a special committee to 
handle that. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. There is no limitation on their temporary promo- 
tions by law. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, I sat on our subcommittee with our chair- 
man, but I think we will all admit we are pretty rusty on the matter 
since all these matters have come up to challenge our attention since 
then. 

Would it be correct to say that your amendment was intended to 
effect during the period of these temporary promotions a percentage- 
wise distribution of officers comparable to the permanent law for 
distribution? 

Mr. Davis. Not 

Mr. Kitpay. [ don’t mean in numbers. 

Mr. Davis. No. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the important percentage provision. 

Mr. Davis. The percentage provision is tied to the number of 
overall personnel in that branch of the service as an average over the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes, but 

Mr. Davis. But it takes effect, as far as its binding force goes, on 
the Ist of April. 

Mr. Kitpay. What I am getting at is that under the permanent law 
there is a percentage limitation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Yes. 
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Mr. Kinpay. But when they came to the temporary promotions, 
you got away from the percentage and you wanted to get some per- 
centage placed on the over all. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is generally correct, yes. 

The Cuarrman. To me, it makes sense. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have always figured on personnel legislation that 
there is a fair percentage of officers to men. I was more familiar in 
those days with the Army and Air Foree because I was on the old 
committee on Military Affairs, but originally we always figured thai 
10 percent officer strength was about proper; that is, total officers 
to men. We got away from that, primarily I think because of the 
Air Force and the large percentage of commissioned officers. 

But we have always thought it was a healthy thing to have a per- 
centage. Now, whether it should be 12, 8, 10 percent, or whatever 
it is, there should be a constant percentage. 

What I don’t understand is why it would be necessary to in any- 
wise reduce or reduce in any grade the percentage. When you ex- 
pand your service, shouldn’t you still maintain the same percentage 
ratio? 

Mr. Davis. It is not necessary to expand your top personnel in 
the same ratio that you do the overall service. At least the argument 
has been used that when you pull the service down, that you can’t 
get along with this smaller ratio of officers as you had when that 
branch of the service has been larger. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, when you go to a table of organization, you 
either go up—you should go up with an expansion and go down with 
an extraction. 

Mr. Davis. That is contrary to what some officers of the Navy, 
at least, told me. 

Mr. Kitipay. I am not concerned with what they think or what 
they expound. I am only interested in what we ought to make it. 
You will go along with whatever the proper percentage 1s? 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kintpay. Whatever the proper ratio is, it should apply to a 
large as well as a small. Perhaps when you come to the staff, you 
still have your G-1, 2 and 3 and 4, and that sort of thing, so you 
don’t expand there, but as a rule of thumb, a fixed percentage applying 
in all times ought to be about correct, oughtn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. I would doubt the validity of that completely as a 
long-term proposition. 

Mr. Vinson. What would you base it on, Mr. Davis, if you didn’t 
have a percentage? What would be vour rule of thumb, then? Just 
so many Officers, just picked out of the sky? 

Mr. Davis. I would say this, that there should be a ratio of some 
kind, some percentage ratio. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. But I don’t believe you need the same ratio in an 
expanding branch of the armed services that you do when that branch 
of the service is smaller. 

Mr. Vinson. Following that logic, then, you would have a small 
group and have officer personnel in excess of your actual requirement, 
because you have a small body but you would have a large number 
of officers to command the body. 
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Of course, vou have to be on a percentage basis. If vou have a 
large Army, Navy, and Air Force, you have to have more officers, 
and if you have a small enlisted service, you have less officers. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. But I do not believe that you ean 
operate it efficiently over the long haul by sticking to a rigid per- 
centage for both large forces and another for a small Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, what are you going to stick to? You have to 
have some yardstick. We are trying to get a yardstick based upon a 
certain percentage. Now, if we are wrong on that, now what yard- 
stick should we use? We can’t have it just at the whim of the Depart- 
ment. 

Congress has to say what type of yardstick. And we set it up. 
Now, what would you suggest. 

Mr. Davis. I will not contest that point. 

Mr. Vinson. Then——— 

Mr. Davis. At all. 

Mr. Vinson. Then let’s get along now. Then you agree with us 
that it probably should have a percentage? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Whatever the percentage is must be the correct 
percentage from the testimony. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I would agree with that. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Well, that is the point that Mr. Kilday 
raised. 

Now we get away from that. We all agree that the principal that 
was underlying the personnel legislation was on solid ground when it 
was based on a percentage for the officer strength of the service. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Your trouble, then, comes in from the fact they have 
temporary promotions. Now that is it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now, I would like for counsel to read— 
I don’t know whether we are following this, because there are so many 
things happening, but isn’t there some provision in the law that in a 
case of emergency as far as the Navy was concerned, it could suspend 
the percentage in the lower grades? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is Public Law 67. 

Mr. Vinson. Now read that out. Because this whole thing is on 
temporary promotion, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Public Law 67 of the 82d Congress 

Mr. Vinson. Section 301, I remember. 

Mr. Smarr. Which was approved June 30, 1951: 

The authority granted by this title and all provisions thereto shall be effective 
during any period when the total number of line officers serving on active duty 
exceeds the number of line officers holding permanent appointments in the grade 
of ensign and above on the active list of the Regular Navy: Provided, That with 
respect to provisions relating to officers serving in the grade of lieutenant junior 
grade and lieutenant, the President during anv period that he determines the needs 


of the services so require may suspend the operation of any or all such provisions 
of this title— 


and he has so done. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. At this particular point, I would like to have Mr. 
Blandford tell us why we granted that authority. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think that is a very simple explanation, Mr. 
Van Zandt. When the emergency started, we had a great many 
Reserve officers. We had to expand in a hurry. But these Reserve 
officers weren’t all ensigns. These Reserve officers had been in the 
Reserve long enough to be promoted to junior grade and lieutenant 
and we had to order these Reserve officers to active duty. 

They were the only ones available and we had to order them as 
lieutenants or lieutenants, junior grade. There just were not that 
many ensigns around. We couldn’t violate the law, so we had to 
suspend the law which permitted them to have more jg’s and more 
lieutenants than authorized. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t another factor the morale factor? 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is a very serious factor involved in the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Norsiap. Isn’t that wide open in the Army and Air Force, 
as far as promotions are concerned? 

Mr. Buaprorp. Yes. I would just like to mention in passing this, 
because I think you are attempting to come upon a common factor, 
a common percentage figure for all services, and | think it is impossible. 
A troop carrier wing has, for example, a ratio of 16.5 officers to enlisted 
personnel. Obviously, air wings are going to have more officers than 
they are going to have in a division of artillery or division of infantry 
troops. 


You can’t come upon a common apne figure. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that a table of organization for the 
Marine Corps provides for more officers than does the Army? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think in aviation, that is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, | move Mr. Davis be allowed to 
finish his statement without interruption. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Continue, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. My position with respect to this provision of law, Mr. 
Chairman, is that until affirmative action after consideration by this 
committee has been taken, that the rider will need to be modified, 
but that it would be a mistake, in my opinion, to completely repeal 
the rider because that will open the door completely and will open it up 
to further abuse—abuse which I believe I can demonstrate—has taken 
place in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the staff report that was prepared 
for this committee. It was, of course—and I am sure the staff will 
be the first to agree to this—an ex parte hearing. The branches of the 
armed services were heard. 

There was an acceptance on the part of staff that you really don’t 
need any overall control, that you have that control through the 
budget, through the allowance of a certain amount of money for the 
payment of personnel. That, obviously, is a completely unsound 
theory. You can appropriate a million dollars for personnel of the 
Navy and that $1 million will pay for a number of enlisted men and a 
number of officers. But if we are, as Members of Congress, to vacate 
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our authority to the extent that we will say to the armed services, 
“Whenever you need another general or another admiral, kick 10 
enlisted men off the payroll and you will have the money to do it,” 
I ge we would indeed be guilty of negligence in the performance of 
our duty. 

Mr. Gavin. You think the services would take advantage of the 
situation? 

The CHarrMaNn. Continue. Address the Chair. 

Mr. Davis. The report was quick to agree to the problems which 
have been created as a result of the so-called Davis amendment, but 
nowhere did I find any questioning as to how in the world the service 
got into the position of being drastically affected by a reasonable limi- 
tation on officer strength. 

And that is the situation that I hope to demonstrate by some charts 
that I brought along this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

To explain the legend—this chart is for the Navy only. I have 
similar charts for the other branches of the armed services. The red 
represents the number of commanders. The brown represents the 
number of captains. The green represents the lower half admirals. 
The purple, for convenience purposes only, represents the upper half 
admirals and above. 

The first line represents June 30, 1945, the date that was submitted 
to me as the high point of our World War II mobilization. 

The next line represents October 31, 1951, which was the latest 
figure available to me at the time of the first draft of the Davis rider. 
The next line June 30, 1952, the end of the last fiseal year. Next, 
November 30, 1952, the latest date for which figures were available. 
The next line a few days ago, represents the figures given to us in the 
justifications before our subcommittee last year as the proposed 
strength on June 30, 1953. Here, in the last line, are the figures that 
would be permitted under the Davis rider, after the Ist of April, 1953. 

Now there may be some minor inadequacies, but I think by and 
large that those figures, inasmuch as they came from the Defense 
Department in all cases, can be considered accurate for purposes of 
this discussion. 

There are a couple of things that to me seem rather significant. 
Let me say, first of all, that all of these divisions are not exactly the 
same. For comparable purposes they are the same. But larger 
divisions are used down here in the admiral brackets, in order to 
spread that out and give you a better picture. But the overall 
figures will be comparable. 

You will note, first of all, that the Navy planned, by next June, 
to have more officers in the rank of commander and above than they 
had at the height of their World War II mobilization. 

Mr. Norsiap. What was the overall figure on strength, please? 

Mr. Davis. I have some percentage charts that | would like to 
present next, if you will just bear with me for a minute. 

You will note, too, that the Navy planned to have, by next June, 
7,558 commanders, as compared to 6,598 commanders at the height of 
World War II. In other words, I think it is up to the Navy to explain 
to this committee why they need approximately 1,000 more com- 
manders in June of 1953 than they had in June of 1945, when the 
Navy had almost four times as many men in that branch of the armed 
services. 
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You will note, too, that while this graph does not give a completely 
adequate picture, the Navy now has and proposes to have more 
upper-half admirals than they have lower-half admirals. 

Now the Navy gives an explanation for that, but I don’t believe 
we would look with favor upon the Army or the Air Force or the 
Marine Corps if they came in and told us they wanted to have more 
major generals than they had brigadier generals. 

And yet comparably speaking, that is what the Navy has today 
and that is what they plan to have. 

Now, all the Davis rider did was to say, “‘When you say upper-half 
and lower-half admirals, you ought to mean that, and that you ought 
not have more upper-half than you have lower-half in actual number 
of admirals.” 

The big difficulty with the Navy has been in the rank of lieutenant 
senior grade. And let me explain here that I had no intention of 
causing any demotions in the rank of lieutenants senior grade. In 
fact, if you will look at the comparable records, you will note that the 
Davis rider provided for exactly, right down to the last one, the num- 
ber of senior grade lieutenants that the Navy told us they wanted to 
have in their justification before our subcommittee. In the overall 
picture, and, as I said at the beginning, the Navy has shown good 
faith in keeping under the legal limitations that this committee set; 
the Navy talks about squeezing the number of senior officers down 
and thus causing demotions of lieutenants senior grade. Well, let me 
say this: There could be, under the Davis rider, within 300 of as many 
officers as the Navy said they needed in June 1953, out of a total of 
43,000. 

In other words, the overall effect on the officer personnel of the 
Navy, in ranks of senior grade and above, if the Navy’s figures 
had only been correct, would have been less than two-thirds of 1 

ercent. 
2 Now, because of inaccurate Navy estimates, we are faced with a 
tough situation now. Today the Navy tells us they have 5,400 
lieutenants that have to be demoted, and I don’t know how many 
hundreds or thousands of lieutenants junior grade that they can’t 
promote to lieutenant. I guess that we will have to correct that situ- 
ation, in order to alleviate the hardship that would be caused. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit tired and a little bit sick of 
picking up the irresponsible columns of newspaper columnists through- 
out the country and having the chairman of this committee quoted as 
saying he had just been to Korea and he had seen lieutenants demoted 
to lieutenant junior grade right in the middle of the combat zone in 
a and all of the kind of irresponsible comments that have been 
made. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has never made such a comment. 

Mr. Davis. I didn’t believe the Chair had made that statement, 
but I can show it to him in a column of one of the less responsible 
columnists of this country. I can also refer to some of the silly and 
irresponsible statements that have been made by some of the radio 
commentators in recent weeks, too, which the chairman is probably 
aware of. 

Let me sav, Mr. Chairman, that I have the personal assurance of 
Admiral DuBose that none of those irresponsible stories were originated 
in his office and that he has made every effort to put a stop to them. 
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But, obviously, somebody in the Pentagon has had a field day leak- 
ing information which was completely inaccurate and was intended, 
with no regard for facts, to diseredit my effort to control a situation 
that needed controlling. 

The Cuarrman. I might say at that point, however, that I did 
talk to a good many lieutenants in the Navy who were very much 
perturbed, “disturbed at the prospect of being demoted. 

Mr. Davis. Why, I think they have every right to be disturbed. 

The Cratrman. You appreciate their position. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate their position. 

The CuHarrMan. I am sure. 

Mr. Davis. And I said I had no intent to bring about that kind of a 
situation and it would not have been brought about if the figures I had 
had been accurate. 

The CrHarrman. That is right. It wasn’t your fault. 

Mr. Davis. This second chart presents a slightly different picture 
with respect to the Navy officer personnel. This gives you a per- 
centage of overall personnel. There, again, the figures are based on 
June 30, 1945, as our top mobilization in World War II, and it goes over 
to October 31, 1951, June 30, 1952, November 30, 1952; June 30, 1953, 
proposed, and then the Davis rider. 

Well, here you are. There are your total officers of the rank of 
commander and above at June 30, 1945. 

Mr. Harpy. What is that percentage? 

Mr. Davis. That figure was—that is a little over three-tenths of 
a percent. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this: Your amendment—when you 
started off, you started off with a knowledge of the Navy based on 
figures they gave you for this computation? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it was satisfactory to them then? 

Mr. Davis. I wouldn’t say so, sir. It was not satisfactory to 
them. 

Mr. Rivers. It was known to them, and subsequent to the enact- 
ment of that amendment and of the Appropriations Act of last year 
this haitus, so to speak, became known to the Navy as an afterthough, 
based on after-found figures or after-discovered evidence? 

Mr. Davis. Some of it seems to be unaccountable. Other parts of 
it have been based on directives that have been given to the Navy. 
For instance, they have been directed to promote, oh, eight or nine 
hundred, as I understand it, Medical Corps and Dental Corps officers 
from junior grade to lieutenant. 

That accounts for probably 900 out of 5,400 or so. And you can 
account for some others—reserves—that they didn’t know about it. 
But there is still a pretty big void. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Dental Corps officers and Medical Corps 
officers start off as junior grade? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Just to briefly complete this picture, this shows percentagewise that 
once they went from this peak, or from this figure for World War IT, 
and jumped up here to October 31, 1951, and ‘then moved up to June 
30, 1952, it has been fairly stable, and you will notice the very small 
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overall effect of the Davis rider on the ranks of commander and above, 
even though, as I said, the navy did plan to have about a thousand 
more commanders next June than they had in June of 1945. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

The CHairMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to ask, Mr. Davis, before you take that 
chart down: If I understood, the top of each line represents the per- 
centage of total officers to enlisted men? 

Mr. Davis. Total officers to overall personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. Overall personnel? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What is that percentage, in your first line there— 
I believe you said it was 1945? 

Mr. Davis. It looks to me as though it is just a little over three- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not the total, is it? 

Mr. Davis. That is of commanders and above. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is you total of commanders and above. 
And what is your figure there for June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Davis. June 30, 1953, it would run about 1.25 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. Three-tenths to 1.25, which means four times as many 
in proportion to the total personnel? 

Mr. Davis. Roughly so, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Of commanders and above? 

Mr. Davis. Roughly so, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And as between 1945 and June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

os Harpy. I am having a little difficulty understanding that, 
myself. 

Mr. Davis. Now let’s take a look at this graph showing the number 
of Marine Corps officers. I do not have the percentage figures on 
the other branches because, as you will appreciate, it does take a 
considerable amount of work with a limited congressional staff to 
get all of these things prepared. 

But this gives you the absolute figures with respect to the Marine 
Corps. And there you see pretty much the same story. Here are the 
lieutenant colonels and above in June of 1945, and you see the dip 
a to October 1951, and then you see what has happened since 
that. 

In other words, the Marine Corps by next June would have nearly 
2,000 officers, lieutenant colonels and above, compared to less than 
1,500 at the height of their World War II mobilization. 

For illustration, the Marine Corps had 1,029 lieutenant colonels 
at the height of World War II mobilization. They propose to have 
1,350 by next June. 

You can see the difference there between this width right in there, 
which will give you the comparative figures. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. In 1945, how large was the Marine Corps? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. 489,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Four hundred eighty-nine? 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And next June, how large would it be? 
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Mr. Davis. Marine Corps, June 30, 1945, according to these 
figures, was about 475,000, and by next June, they estimate 246,000. 

Mr. Harpy. They have taken more officers in that grade to ad- 
minister, handle whatever was necessary, with about half the World 
War II size? 

Mr. Davis. About 60 percent; yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I interject at this point, for 
1 second, Mr. Davis? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp. | think the question should be asked from what 
expansion base they started. In other words, you started in 1939 or 
1938 with a Marine Corps of 14,000 people. You had a relatively 
few officers. Then along came World War II, and they didn’t appoint 
people as majors or lieutenant colonels. They started as second 
lieutenants. That is why your ratio—I think you should say in 
defense of the Marine Corps, and the same situation applying in the 
Air Force—the ratio here seems out of proportion. 

These are career people we are talking about now. And when you 
are talking about the Marine Corps in 1945, you were talking about 
a lot of reservists on active duty who started as second lieutenants 
and they had a policy in the Marine Corps of not promoting people 
to colonels overnight. They had to have some time in grade. Now 
vou are talking about a career man. 

Mr. Davis. One more comment on that, along that line. In addi- 
tion to the figures quoted on lieutenant colonels, the figures show that 
the Marine Corps had 391 colonels in June of 1945, and they propose 
to have 576 in June of 1953. 

There, again—— 

Mr. Norsuap. For half as many men? 

Mr. Davis. About 60 percent, yes. This small dip there shows the 
overall effect of the Davis rider on those ranks or above—really not 
very much on an overall picture. 

This is a similar chart with respect to the Army. There, again, it 
shows—these are overall figures—that by next June, the Army 
proposes to have more total officers, lieutenant colonel and above, 
than they had at the height of World War IL mobilization: 12,845 
lieutenant colonels in October 1951; 13,742 in June of 1953. 

Now, I will have to—one correction. This is not the 1945 figure, if 
I may correct that record. This is the October 1951 figure, since I do 
not have separate figures for Army and Air Force for 1945. I have a 
composite chart which will show Army and Air Force combined, that 
I want to show you after I have finished with the Air Force chart. 

Mr. Norsuiap. In the Army, vou say they would have more in the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and above, come June, than they had in 
World War II. 

Mr. Davis. I can’t divide that between Army and Air Force. I 
have here a chart showing Army and Air Force combined, in order to 
give you a comparable figure to June of 1945. But I do not have it 
separately. This gives you the Air Force from October of 1951 over 
to June 30, 1943. 

I do not have the figures available for December 31, 1952, but this 
gives you a comparison between October 1951 and June of 1953: 7,386 
lieutenant colonels as of October 1951, and plan to jump it to 10,193 
in June of 1953; colonels, 3,413 in October 1951, and plan to jump it 
to 5,389, an increase of about 60 percent by June of next year. 
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This next chart gives you the composite picture of Army and Air 
Force, because you will reeall they were one in June of 1945. So I 
had no way of breaking that down. 

This shows you total officers, June 1945, over 40,000. This shows 
you June 30, 1953, something over 35,000. 

There you will note that with respect to lieutenant colonels, there 
is some drop, from 29,023, but with respect to colonels from June 1945, 
when they had 10,721, the combined Air Force and Army plan to have 
10,991; in other words, about 270 more colonels by next June than they 
had at the height of World War II. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, is your contention, Mr. Davis, that as the 
overall force expands, in keeping with the philosophy of the Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947, the top echelon should tend to contract rather 
than expand? 

Mr. Davis. Ratiowise, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

I notice in your amendment—I procured a copy of it. | have 
been studying this thing. It is pretty hard to understand, a lot of 
this. It looks like the more I study this, the dumber I get, which is 
not unusual. I just beat Kilday to that punch. I noticed that you 
have here for the Air Force 0.43 expansion by way of colonel and 
captain, which, of course, would be Navy, but colonels and captains, 
under the Air Force figures, which would be colonel, you have as 0.43. 

Now what does that base the over-all figure on? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure that I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Rivers. You have the amendment written out, and under the 
Air Force you have colonels or captain—and under the Navy of 
course it would be captain, the Army would be colonel—0.334, the 
Air Force 0.48, the Navy 0.359, and the Marines 0.23. 

Mr. Davis. That is a percentage for that rank of the total per- 
sonnel of that branch of the service. 

Mr. Rivers. For the total personnel. Based on what sort of a 
figure? Any sort of a figure? 

Mr. Davis. Based on the figures submitted to me by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. What was that figure? 

Mr. Davis. Let’s see. The Army would be about 11 million. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Air Force would be how much? 

Mr. Davis. About a million. 

Mr. Norsiap. 950,000. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Then that would change the entire philosophy of the organic act. 

Mr. Davis. No, I don’t believe so. As I understand it, there are 
two provisions in the law governing the Navy which arount to almost 
that kind of a thing. In other words, there is a total percentage of 
commissioned officers for overall strength, and then there is a grada- 
tion within that—7 percent, I believe—which governs the ranks that 
they may have in that 7 percent. Is that correct, John? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to confuse you, but the only way you 
can reconcile these figures or keep track of what is going on in the 
respective branches, when they abandoned the organic act under the 
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emergency proviso, is for a constant review by the Congress or a rider 
such as the Davis amendment? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t subscribe to a rider of the so-called Davis type 
as a permanent proposition. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson asked that question. 

There are only two ways you can do it, either by way of Davis 
amendment philosophy or by way of this act. 

Mr. Davis. No, I don’t agree with that at all. 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t agree with that, either. 

Mr. Davis. The effect of this proposed act, H. R. 2332 is simply 
to open the door completely with respect to the Army and Air Force 

Mr. Rivers. How are you going to control it? 

Mr. Davis. Legislation somewhat of this type. 

Mr. Rrvers. Which type? 

Mr. Davis. Of the Davis ricer. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, either that, or this proposal which savs constant 
review at regular intervals. 

Mr. Davis. Wait a minute. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Parren. I think there is something in this Air Force picture 
you have to consider, and that is the transition to larger type air- 
craft, and you would also have to consider your wing strength, because 
that would influence the Air Force greatly and would nake those 
figures, composite, in 1951 as compared to 1953, entirely incongruous 
because they are not analogous at the start. You see, when you 
change to a larger type aircraft, where you normally have a lieutenant 
and captain as a pilot and copilot, when you get into B-36 and 
B-50’s, you have higher officers commanding the airplane. That 
would naturally influence your figures and shouldn’t be included for 
consideration in the Army figure. 

Mr. Davis. The only reason I considered it for the Army in that 
one combined chart was because there were no separate figures availa- 
ble—at least, | couldn’t get them—in June 1945. 

The CHatrmMan. No, you couldn’t, because they were one then. 

Mr. Parren. It influences your percentage to give you officer 
personnel of 0.4 with the Air Force, or 0.7, that is 0.0007, as compared 
to the other percentages that you have for the other forces, the fact 
that you need more officer personnel in the Air Force; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. And you will note in the amendment 
that the ranks of captain and major, which will cover a very large 
number of your plane commanders—that the percentage there for the 
Air Force runs very materially larger than it does for any other branch 
of the service. The Davis rider takes into consideration the factors 
you mentioned. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Davis, when we were working on the Officer 
Personnel Act, we had certain definite objectives and views. Of 
course, we would like to see how the law we provided has worked out 
in accomplishing those objectives. We need to know how much of the 
existing situation is chargeable to the committee and to Congress and 
how much to the services, when you compare the numbers in these 
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relatively higher grades to the numbers on duty at the termination of 
World War II. 

For instance, when Mr. Short’s subcommittee went to work on this, 
those of us on the old Military Affairs Committee were quite shocked 
to learn the attrition which existed in the naval officers, primarily on 
promotion from lieutenant commander to commander, if I remember 
correctly, because no berths were available in the higher grades. So 
that fully qualified, fitted officers were compelled to retire. 

I think that attrition ran to approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. BLANprForp. By the time they got to that grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. The graduating class at Annapolis, when they 
came up for promotion from lieutenant commander to commander, 
was reduced by 50 percent, so we were losing young, vigorous men 
because there was no berth available. And one of our very definite 
objectives in that field was to reduce that forced attrition and to make 
it longer and therefore a more attractive career for the man to stay in. 

We hoped, I think, to reduce it to something below 20 percent— 
about 18 percent, if | remember; this is a long time ago—to get it down 
to somewhere around 18 percent, and to thereby get the services of 
fully qualified officers over a long period of time. 

We did that in two ways, one by making more berths available in 
the higher grade. 

Now, have you given any study to how much of this may be charge- 
able to the policy which this committee recommended to Congress 
and which Congress accepted? 

I cite the Navy, because of forced attrition there. The Army and 
Air Force, being part of it at that time, didn’t have that situation 
exactly because of the different promotion systems that had existed. 
Have you made any study as to how much of it may be chargeable 
to the change in law and the change of policy that the committee 
recommended and Congress adopted? 

Mr. Davis. No; I haven’t made a sufficient study to be able to 
evaluate that situation, either to divide up the overall situation be- 
tween a matter of congressional policy and things for which the com- 
mittee can’t be chargeable. 

However, in drafting the amendment in its final draft, it should be 
noted that it permitted the Navy to have about 1,400 more com- 
manders than they had in October of 1951 —in other words, it didn’t 
freeze promotions. It permitted some promotion, but not nearly so 
many as the Navy seemed to have in mind for that rank. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is the thing that we are going to have to 
explore here. Now, in reading the bill that we have before us—the 
only one we do have, H. R. 2332--I just don’t know what it means. 
It seems to be a letter to somebody or other. It doesn’t seem to be 
legislation of any force. It provides the Department shall submit 
numbers and the contemplated promotion. That doesn’t say that we 
are to pass on it or whether the Appropriations Committee has author- 
ity to go ahead because it has been submitted here, or anything else. 

It is actually not legislation. I would like to have what you would 
suggest. You said probably some revision in your amendment was 
necessary to take care of these cases that have been cited and pub- 
licized. Could you give us some concrete proposal? 

Mr. Vinson. Wait. And bearing in mind that the complexion of 
the services accomplished the changes. In other words, there was 
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a day once when the battleship was the main thing in the Navy. 
That has practically faded away and a different type of equipment 
is used now which calls for officers of a different rank. The same 
question was raised by Mr. Pattern in reference to the expansion in 
the Air Force. 

You ought to bear that in mind in answer to Mr. Kilday’s question. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Davis- 

Mr. Vinson. Let him answer Mr. Kilday’s cuestion. This is the 
heart of it. Go ahead, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Who am I supposed to answer, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Kilday. 

The Cuatrmen. He says he hasn’t made sufficient study. 

Mr. Vinson. He was going to give Mr. Kilday his thought. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is confusion up here. 1 didn’t hear you; I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Davis. Specifically, Mr. Kilday, I would suggest that the limi- 
tation in the rider as it affects the range of lieutenant, senior grade, 
and the comparable rank of captain in the other branches of the 
service, be stricken out. And I suggest that in view of the difficulty 
that has developed because of the large number of recalled Reserve 
officers of the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, and lieutenant, senior 
grade, and the comparable grades in the other branches of the service. 

Now, | would think that the committee would then want to very 
carefully go over this with the various branches of the armed services 
to see what needs to be done in order to prevent absolute hardship, 
without opening the door to let them go their own way. 

I think that some kind of a limitation such as I tried to insert in the 
law as a stopgap proposition might be the proper point of approach 
at a permanent proposition, with the understanding that this com- 
mittee would have to review it periodically and find out just what has 
been happening in the meantime. 

Mr. Kitpay. If we eliminate lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
rade, and imposed the same percentage as contained in permanent 
aw, that would be one approach, whether the percentage is correct or 
not. 

Mr. Davis. The permanent law is basically, though, dealing with 
your career officers, and we have a little different situation here at the 
present time. 

You do have a suspension—that is not the proper word—but in the 
Navy you do have no limitation in the rank of lieutenant, senior grade, 
and below at the present time, as | understand it. 

Mr. Kixtpay. From the analysis that we have here from our staff, 
it would appear as if the Navy could have done away with part of the 
difficulty because it was entitled to 9,553 lieutenant commanders, but 
actually had only 8,373, and 6,369 commanders permitted and actually 
had 4,025, 3,184 captains, but actually had only 1,906. 

They could have alleviated part of the diffic hr and at the same 
time it would indicate that they did not rush to fill the higher berths 
because they still had a margin left, if our figures here are correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If I may answer that, Mr. Davis. If the Navy 
does that, then bear in mind that those are promotion list people 
and that means that any voungster who starts out to make the Navy 
his career had better look for another job because all those people have 
been promoted and even though they go up to this temporary grade of 
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lieutenant commander or commander there is going to be a block, 
a hump, in front of them for him, many years to come. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t quite follow you on that, because should they 
be reduced to permanent rank, should they be, I say, wouldn’t the 
promotion system then take hold and new selection boards? 

Mr. BLanpronrp. No, sir. By law, they are permanently selected. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know that I follow that. Why did we do that? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Davis, you said if the plans of the Army 
and Air Force combined went through, they would have as much 
full colonels and generals as they had in 1945, is that correct, 
approximately? 

Mr. Davis. Full colonels: they would have more. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Major generals, and above: they would have 451 as 
compared to 459 at the height of World War IT. 

Mr. Norsuiap. In other words, they would have approximately 
the same, if not a few more. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Norsuap. In the colonel and above bracket? 

Mr. Davis. No, about half as many brigadier generals. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. At that time, in 1945, the strength of the 
Army and Air Corps was 8 million plus. The 1953 strength of the 
Army and Air Corps is 2 million plus. In other words, it is about 
4 to 1 ratio of the high-ranking officers in the Army and Air Corps 
now as against 1945, when there was a lot of complaint that we 
had altogether too much brass then. 

Mr. Davis. Let’s see. What were those figures you gave me? A 
little over 8 million? 

Mr. Norsiap. It is 2 million plus. And yet, you have as many 
generals and colonels on a ratio of almost 4 to 1, 

In other words, you have approximately 3 or 4 times as many 
colonels——— 

Mr. Davis. It is somewhere around, probably 3'% to 1, ves. 

Mr. Norsiap. | also notice as far as the Regular Air Force is 
concerned, on some figures that were given to me by the Air Force, 
that there are more colonels in the Regular Air Force than there are 
first and second lieutenants combined. Is that correct? Do you 
know, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I am not able to state that of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Norwiap. There are also five times as many lieutenant 
colonels in the Regular Air Force as there are second lieutenants. 
The ratio of generals to second lieutenants is about 2 to 1. There 
are about 2 second lieutenants for every general in the Air Force— 
about 25, is right. I have the figures given to me by the Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand your view, Mr. Davis, when they 
made that suspension in it, that is what caused all the trouble, and 
you were trying to find a way to have or prevent that rapid expan- 
sion, especially in the higher grade. You would like to see a law 
that would, after hearings, maintain some regulation, some limit, 
even though we are still in an emergency, that follows along the gen- 
eral idea of the Davis amendment, isn’t that correct? 


Mr. Davis. That is generally correct. I recognize need for some 
revisions in the Davis rider, immediately, but I believe that some 
sort of a stopgap of this kind should remain in effect until this com- 
mittee has had a chance to thoroughly reconsider the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 as applied to temporary promotions. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you ought to be complimented for spending 
all that time, personally, to get up those exhibits. The services have 
dozens and hundreds of men over there to make those things up. 
You spend all your time alone to do that. And I appreciate it, very 
much. 

Mr. Davis. With the help of the very competent staff in my office, 
I might say. 

The CuairMan. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Davis, do you have any figures as to the 
number or requirement for additional officers in the armed services 
since unification and since we have had these worldwide commitments 
such as NATO, and our military and naval missions? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have any figures on that, and that is one of 
the extenuating circumstances here that would make an absolute 
comparison with World War IL not a completely sound comparison. 
But I hope we haven’t reached the point, either in an extra layer at 
the overall defense level or in our so-called military advisement groups 
and military attachés, that would justify the kind of increased high- 
ranking officer level that we have at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, in your opening statement, didn’t you tell the 
committee that there is no provision of law, including the Davis 
amendment notwithstanding, that would prohibit either the Air Force 
or the Army from making everybody general? 

Mr. Davis. Technically, I believe that is correct. You see, the 
Davis amendment doesn’t take effect until the Ist of April. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Now, if we repeal it, it wouldn’t affect the Air Force and the Army 
anv way at this time, until April 1. 

Mr. Davis. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. And during that interim, the provisions of this investi- 
gation here by our committee will bring up some sort of a recommenda- 
tion and maybe we will reinstitute part of your philosophy. Why 
wouldn’t the proper approach be for this committee to repeal your 
amendment, since it only affects the Navy, and then forthwith—— 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about for the time being. 

Mr. Davis. It doesn’t affect the Navy for the time being. 

Mr. Rivers. They are cutting down now, and getting prepared for 
April 1. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Rivers, it is in effect right now for practical 
purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. Sure, they are cutting down. They are getting ready. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. They have to get ready for the April 1 date. 

Mr. Rivers. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Buanprorb. On April 1, these limitations do apply. 

Mr. Rivers. Have to be in effect. 

Mr. Buanprorb. That is correct. Of course, their personnel plan- 
ning already is under consideration now. 
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Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Since the first of the year. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, if we repeal it and let them stop that plan- 
ning for the time being, they will get up here, and give us some figures. 

Mr. Davis. Well, in the meantime—— 

Mr. Rivers. Then you have an opportunity to cooperate with the 
committee, which I am sure you will do, and give us the benefit of 
some of your fine suggestions. 

Mr. Davis. In the meantime, however, you have opened the door 
to unlimited promotions, at least, in the Army and Air Force, and 
then you are going to be faced with this: Any attempt to cut down 
the officer level is going to be faced with the necessity for demoting a 
lot of people. 

Mr. Rivers. I doubt that they will do that in face of an investiga- 
tion by this committee, it wouldn’t be very good judgment. 

Mr. Norsiap. Would the gentleman vield? 

Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Davis, that this fall after your rider had been put 
on that the Air Force promoted 25 generals in 1 crack. 

Mr. Davis. All you have to do is look at any issue of the Army 
and Navy Journal or the rest of them—— 

Mr. Norsuiap. Yes; I sent you that issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal that had that promotion list in it, isn’t that correct? That 
was October. 

Mr. Davis. In several instances, there have been a number of lists 
put out; ves, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you completed your statement? 

Mr. Davis. I have completed my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersnam. In view of the fact there are quite a few reliable 
columnists, would you say who is the columnist, irresponsible col- 
umnist, who issued the statement? 

Mr. Davis. I think everybody here knows, and he is not the only 
one, I might say. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavix. Mr. Davis, vour particular objective is putting a 
stopgap on the colonels and the generals or those in the upper echelon 
above the rank of colonel; is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Well, generally speaking, in the overall upper brackets, 
yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. You think we should allow two temporary pro- 
motions? 

Mr. Davis. There may be individual cases where that is necessary, 
but as I understand it, the Navy seems to get along pretty well with- 
out it, and by and large the Army does. I don’t know how the Air 
Force can justify having more than a thousand of them. 

The Cuareman. If the figures as quoted by Mr. Norblad are true— 
and he no doubt got them from a reliable souree—I think it is a 
situation which requires prompt action. We are indebted to you, 
Mr. Davis, for coming before our committee and giving us your time 
and the benefit of your intense study of this whole matter. 

Unless there are other questions, I will ask Admiral DuBose of 
the Navy to take the chair. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. You are welcome. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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The CHarrMan. Admiral DuBose, if we will just remain quiet 
and listen attentively to you, that you can clear some of the mist 
and fog from our eyes. 

You can proceed to tell us the effect that this so-called Davis 
amendment has had or will have upon particularly the naval forces 
for which vou are responsible. 

Admiral DuBosr. Aye, aye, sir. 

By way of identification, I am Vice Admiral DuBose. I was 
relieved as Chief of Naval Personnel on Monday, and I have been 
asked to come up here for this hearing. 

May I make my statement, sir? 

The Cuatrman. I might say that Admiral DuBose is succeeded 
by Admiral Holloway, who asked to be excused to appear before the 
Appropriations Committee, but I see you are back, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, they won’t get to me today, 
so I will remain here today, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. We are glad to have you, Admiral Holloway. 

Proceed, Admiral DuBose. I am glad you came up to see us before 
vou leave us. 

Admiral DuBosr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as vou know, section 
635 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, for fiscal vear 
1953, sets limitations on the numbers of commissioned officers in each 
of several grades who may be paid during the last quarter of fiscal 
1953. I regret to report that the effect of section 634 on the Navy 
will be far more drastic than the apparent intent of the Congress. 

During the floor debate in April 1952 on various versions of what 
became section 634, the sponsor described the objective as a slow- 
down in the rates of promotion in commissioned ranks in the armed 
services, but not to cause widespread demotions. To provide a 
guide in attainment of this objective the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
was asked to furnish estimates of the number of officers in each grade 
expected to be on active duty on June 30, 1953. We furnished 
estimates based on personnel plans for fiscal vear 1953, prepared in 
the summer of 1951. 

It since has become clear that they were greatly in error. 

Computations and plans affecting officers of the Regular Navy 
only are exact because we can predict accurately when and how 
changes will occur. At present, when we are releasing Reserve 
officers as they complete their required service and recalling other 
Reserve officers to meet the needs of the service, we are in a process 
of simultaneous mobilization and demobilization. 

Predictions as of a date in the future of the numbers of officers in 
each of the grades in this very fluid population are subject to great 
variation because of the many uncertainties in the field of recalls, 
releases, and seniority of Reserve officers. 

In addition, these rapid and unpredictable variations introduce 
errors in the statistics produced by our personnel accounting pro- 
cedures, which are cleared only by careful audit sometime after the 
fact. The net result is that the actual numbers of officers in the 
grades affected by section 634 will be much greater than our early 
estimates. If vou desire a more detailed analysis of the foregoing 
1 shall be glad to furnish it. 
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In all, the rank status of 10,091 officers is affected. 4,691 of these 
officers will not receive the promotions which they would have at- 
tained in the normal course of events, and 5,400 other officers will 
be reduced in rank from lieutenant to lieutenant, junior grade. By 
ranks, the effects can be summarized as follows: 

(a) There will be no change in the previously planned promotions 
to flag rank. 

(6) The limitations do not materially affect planned promotions to 
captain. 

(c) We had planned to promote 1,972 officers to commander. 

Section 634 permits only 522 promotions, or a net decrease of 1,450. 

(d) Instead of the planned 2,598 promotions to lieutenant com- 
mander, the limitations allow 936, a decrease of 1,662. 

(e) Plans contemplated 1,582 promotions from lieutenant, junior 
grade, to lieutenant. These promotions cannot be made, and 5,400 
present lieutenants must be demoted to lieutenants, junior grade, 
which is a total of 6,982 officers affected. 

The immediate effect on morale of these restrictions on promotions 
and of the impending demotions is obvious of course. An important 
but less obvious result is the impact on the young Reserve officers and 
officer candidates who are considering career opportunities in_ the 
Navy. Currently, the small number of applications from those 
who are eligible for commissions in the Regular Navy is a matter of 
very serious concern, 

Promotions in the Navy and the resulting numbers of officers in 
the various grades have been governed by the specific directives of 
Congress contained in the Officer Personnel Act. 

| have described briefly the administrative difficulties which made 
our estimates inaccurate. ‘These same difficulties apply to actual 
compliance with section 634—the application of rigid ceilings to a 
population which includes large numbers of Reserve officers reporting 
for and being released from active duty requires much more precision 
in control that is feasible. 

| have here a chart which shows how we have operated under the 
Officer Personnel Act, and how we planned to operate. This chart 
compares our ceilings under the Officer Personnel Act, our actual 
and planned numbers in the various grades, and the limitations im- 
posed by section 634. 

In just a moment I will ask Commander Wheeler to show you that 
chart. 

In conclusion, I urgently request that early and favorable action 
be taken on the bill H. R. 2332 and repeal of section 634 of the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him one question. 
Have vou any suggestion to the committee about any amendments 
to the Officer Personnel Act? 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Vinson, the Officer Personnel Act was, I 
believe, one of the most thoroughly considered pieces of legislation that 
ever came out of this committee and as far as the Navy goes, we can 
live with it, we can abide with it. It has many restrictions which 
protect the individual, and protect the Navy. I have no suggestion. 
I would like to operate under the Officer Personnel Act, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, in view of the tables submitted by Mr. Davis, 
and in view of Mr. Davis’ statement, is there any place in the Officer 
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Personnel Act where the flow of promotion is too fast and where it 
should somewhat be slowed down? 

Admiral DuBose. Not in my opinlon, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. | am talking now strictly about the Navy. 

Admiral DuBose. I am speaking only for the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral DeBose. Not in my opinion, sir. It is true that some 
officers got a rapid promotion during the war. It is also true that no 
officer in the Navy is being promoted today unless he has served the 
time in grade or more which the Offic er Personnel Act called for, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Do vou think that— 

Admiral DuBosr. Normal time in grade, 6,7, years, and so forth, 
as vou remember it. 

Mr. Vinson. Do you think our action in removing the restriction 
upon the number in the two lower grades should be tightened up by 
Congress fixing a percentage? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir, as long as we have this floating, almost, 
population of reserves coning in and going out, sir, they all have 
arrived at the rank of lieutenant, practically, siz, and it was for that 
reason that we came before this committee last year and asked to have 
that changed because we can’t predict the ranks ‘they are coming in and 
and we must be allowed, in order to operate, sir, to have that percent- 
age taken off the grade of lieutenant during this emergency, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand from that, Admiral, that vou are 
having to take in people of a relatively higher rank to fill a billet 
normally occupied by a lower rank? 

Admiral DuBose. Quite possibly in the lieutenant grade. Very 
little in the other grades. But as you see, sir, there are no ensigns 
and very few jg.’s left from W orld War Il. We are putting in a 
great many ensigns from our various programs, but we still-—I ean 
give you a specific case, sir. 

When the appropriations bill was written, it was assumed that the 
war in Korea would be over on June 30. I think you all remember 
that. The war in Korea is not over. It requires many more pilots 
per seat in an airplane when you are rotating to Korea and fighting 
than it does in perfectly normal times. The war in Korea is going on. 

Therefore, we have had to recall 1,800 aviators that we did not 
anticipate when the appropriation bill was written. I think I am 
safe in saying that 98 percent of all of the aviators that we can lay 
our hands on recall are at least in the rank of lieutenant and above, 
and the great bulk of them in the ranks of lieutenants, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that situation would tend to make vour higher 
rank topheavy? 

Admiral DuBossr. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That situation would tend to make the higher ranks 
topheavy, having to call in Reserve officers of a higher grade than 
would be required normally, is that right? 

Admiral DuBosr. Lieutenant only. We get practically all those 
aviators in the rank of lieutenants. 

Mr. Harpy. How about in the medical? 

Admiral DuBosr. In the medical? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 
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Admiral DuBosr. We got caught on that, too, by the doctors 
draft law. 

Mr. Harpy. Aren’t your ranks in the Medical Corps substantially 
higher than they normally would be because of these Reserves that 
you are having to call in? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, very definitely. But on the overall per- 
centage, the Medical Corps is not a very high percentage of the total 
number of officers. But you are absolutely correct on what you say, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, isn’t it possible—you mentioned pilots 
awhile ago. Isn’t it possible that maybe you are not using enlisted 
men for pilots that are fully qualified? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir, I don’t think so. I think we are using 
all that are qualified. 

Mr. Harpy. I seriously question that, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBosr. No; I don’t think we are using—we haven't 
made any—they haven’t qualified any in some years, and we have had 
at least 2 boards to go back over those who were put out of it in the 
cutdown 3 years ago, to consider them for assignment. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, how can you justify having so many 
more officers now than you had at the height of World War II? 

Admiral DuBose. I heard Mr. Davis’ testimony. I can’t agree 
with it. The percentage runs 10 to 10.5 no matter how many people 
you have in the service. And we now, if my recollection serves me, 
have just about 10.5. 

The CHarrMan. Of course 

Admiral DuBose. That 10 to 10.5 has run through the years, as 
Mr. Kilday said, and it always will run. 

The CHarrmMan. You have to have a fixed percentage. 

Admiral DuBosr. You see, the law says that for the line officer it is 
based on the enlisted strength and it says it will be 7 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. Then you get your doctors, your paymasters, 
your civil engineers, and so on, on another percentage of the line. 
That will come very close to 10 to 10.5 no matter what you do, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. In connection with Mr. Hardy’s questions as to doc- 
tors, they are not affected by the Davis amendment, are they? 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes, sir. You see, the doctor’s draft law says 
that they shall be given rank, those that are drafted, according to 
their years; that is, their age, and their professional age, and you must 
give them a rank on the table that you go by. 

Now on Naval Reserve doctors, we have called them in and did not 
promote them unless they were entitled to be promoted, just as any 
other Reserve would have been. However, that same bill said 
regardless of any other law, doctors in the service could be given rank 
under the same formula. And we have received an order from the 
Department of Defense to promote our young Reserve doctors and 
give them rank in accordance with that age and professional age table, 
which means that we will have to promote roughly a thousand doctors 
to lieutenant that we had not anticipated promoting at this time. 

Mr. Kitpay. And while it purports to affect line officers, it does in 
fact affect your staff? 
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Admiral DuBosg. It affects everyone, because Mr. Davis’ amend- 
ment, sir, says that you could only pay a certain number of officers 
determined by his percentages. No matter what they are, as long as 
they wear 2 stripes, or 3 stripes, you can only pay so many of 
them. Regardless of line, staff, retired or anything else, sir, that is 
the number you can pay and no more. 

Mr. Kixpay. Of course, you can promote him but you can’t pay him. 

Admiral DuBose. That is right, sir. It is going to bring about an 
interesting question if the amendment should remain. We hold it off 
making the promotion but when he finally gets his promotion, my bet 
is he can go before the Court of Claims at the moment and get his 
back pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am inclined to agree with you, that he could main- 
tain his suit in the Court of Claims. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, is it not true that as a result of the lack 
of promotion of the young career officers, the lack of promotion and 
the threat of demotion, that has affected your promotion program for 
cadets? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is something on which to give a positive 
answer is difficult. I am thoroughly convinced you are correct. It 
is affecting us vitally on getting young Regular officers to come in the 
service. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now the next question. Is it not true that as a 
result of this freezing of the younger officer and the threat of demotion, 
that many Reserve officers who had a career in their mind now have a 
set of orders separating them sometime this spring from the service? 

Admiral DuBose. According to all the information I can get, you 
are correct, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Now, is it not true, Admiral, that the military in 
general has had a load added to their officer group as a result of the 
foreign-aid program? 

Admiral DuBosr. It is a very material load. The foreign aid 
program in all its aspects, plus NATO, joint commands in the Far 
East, all of those things, are a very material load. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And military assistance? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And you require what type of an officer? A 
senior officer? 

Admiral DuBose. You have to have at least a captain at the 
minimum on these things, because they can’t work with the foreigners 
if they are juniors. It won’t work out. In many, many cases we 
have had to put flag officers and I am sure the other services have, too. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Has this not added to the requirement for flag 
officers? 

Admiral DuBose. Very definitely. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. My question had to do with what Mr. Van Zandt 
suggested. But it still seems amazing to me and fantastic to examine 
some of these figures that Mr. Davis has given and to understand 
that sometimes there are several times the number you had at the 
height of World War II. But do you have a breakdown of these for 
the committee so we can look into these figures to see just where these 
people are being used? 
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We know, of course, there are more billets open since the end of 
World War II. But the degree that has been indicated—— 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not have it with me. We can get it for 
the committee. But on that point, I would like to state one thing, 
that I don’t think the premise of Mr. Davis’ statement was quite 
correct. We didn’t promote during the war to promote, to get so 
much rank. If we didn’t have people, we didn’t promote them. 
And I don’t think that the mere fact that we had a certain number 
during the war is necessarily—in fact, in my opinion, it is not 
correct that we had all we needed during the war. 

Mr. Barres. Well, this point is the crux of 

Admiral DuBose. We got along with the thing, ves, but we didn’t 
just promote to get numbers. We didn’t promote until we had the 
qualified people. 

The thing that Mr. Van Zandt brought out there has greatly 
increased the need, particularly of flag officers, the numerous things 
that have grown up in the international field. 

The Department of Defense has taken quite a few flag officers, that 
we never had doing such duties in 1945. 

Mr. Bares. We understand that, Admiral, but is it your intention 
to supply us with more information which will justifv your position 
and cite the various jobs that have opened, so that we can examine 
this a little bit? 

Admiral DuBosr. I don’t know that we can be absolutely specific. 
As you may know, we are now limited by a Senate resolution, or at 
least an expression of intent by the Armed Services Committee, as to 
the number of flag officers whom they will permit us to have, which is 
about 50 percent of the number of the Officers Personnel Act. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. But there is a possibility of that and also 
your Personnel Act of 1947 may be in error. When we compare 
these figures which Mr. Davis has shown us with those of 1945, they 
are a bit amazing and from my point, I would certainly like to see 
some of this stuff spelled out to justify the increase or the similar 
amount that we have at the present time compared with 1945. 

Admiral DuBose. Well 

Mr. Bares. If you need them, I think the committee will give 
them to you. 

Admiral DuBosr. We wouldn’t promote them, T assure vou, sir, 
if we didn’t need them. We need more. 

The CrHarrMan. So far as the Navy itself is concerned, you have 
faithfully measured up to the letter of the Officer Personnel Act. 

Admiral DuBose. We have done it, sir. I have a chart here—— 

The Chairman. You carried it out. There is no instances of any 
violation so far as 

Admiral DuBosr. None whatever, sir. We are way within our 
percentages, except lieutenant, which of course, was removed by 
another act of Congress. 

I have a chart which might show you very briefly—— 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Right in that connection, then the committee can 
understand, in section 303 of the Personnel Act, the distribution of 
officers in grade was fixed? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. All right. You lived within that? 

Admiral DuBose. Positively. 

Mr. Vinson. And far below it? 

Admiral DuBose. Positively, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then we come along later on, in the 82d Congress, 
and we amended that by giving you flexibility on account of the 
emergency only in two grades. 

Admiral DuBose. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is the only place where you, it might be 
said, haven’t any restraint on you. 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. I just say briefly that 
it is essential—I would like to say it again—because of the reserves 
we have to recall and the rank in which we find those whom we 
recall, 

Mr. Vinson. I think it is encumbent upon you to justify the 
promotions that you have made where there is no limitation. Now 
section 303 says how many admirals and how much foree you can 
have. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And how long they have to serve in the grade and 
everything. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then we come along and took off the restraint and 
said, “‘With respect to the provisions relating to the officers serving 
in the grade of lieutenant and junior grade, the President, during any 
period that he may determine the need of the service so requires, may 
suspend the operation of any or all of such provisions of this title.”’ 

Now that doesn’t mean that the section 303 is suspended, but only 
means that that which relates to junior lieutenants and lieutenants. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that the only thing— 
unless we are going to say that the conclusions we reached in section 
303 of the original Personnel Act was wrong, we gave them too high a 
percent, in which event, of course, we may look inio that to see if we did. 
But it looks like to me he ought to show whether or not he has abused 
the discretion in the flow of promotions of those two grades. 

Admiral DuBosr. We have a chart, Mr. Vinson, which I think will 
very quickly show that we have stayed well within all limitations, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Commander Wheeler. | am Commander Wheeler, from the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis, come up where vou can see the chart. 

Mr. Davis. We have copies of it. 

The CuarrMan. Come up by Mr. Van Zandt here. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. Put him up here by the minority. 
We will take care of him. 

Mr. Davis. I am going over here. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Commander explain that chart to us. 

Commander WHEELER. Aye, aye, sir. 

The columns I will explain. The red columns are the onboard as 
of November 30. The gray color, at the opposite side, are the limi- 
tations of section 634. The vellow column was our plan as prepared 
prior to the passage of the appropriation bill that contains section 
634. The blue columns are the limits of the Officer Personnel Act, 
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assuming—making one very very important assumption, that the 
staff corps officers, and that is the doctors and the supply officers and 
civil engineers, are following the same percentage limitations that are 
in the Officer Personnel Act as are provided for the line. 

They do not have to, but they are not far different. In that case, 
we could have under the Officer Personnel Act, 581 rear admirals and 
above. We have as of November 30, 295. Our plans of the early 
spring were for 289. The limitation of section 634 is 289. We 
intend to have 289. 

In the grade of captain, we had on board on November 30, 2,988. 
The Officer Personnel Act would have permitted not less than 4,646. 
Our plans in the spring were for 3,040. The limitation of section 
634 is 2,987. We have already adjusted our plans to conform to 
those limits insofar as possible. 

In the grade of commander, the Officer Personnel Act would have 
allowed us 9,291. At November 30, we had 6,864. We planned to 
promote in the spring, to have 7,661. The limit of section 634 is 
7,071. 

Similarly, in the grade of lieutenant commander. 

In the grade of lieutenant, the Officer Personnel Act would have 
provided approximately 19,000 lieutenants. For the reason that the 
admiral has explained to you, we had to take our Reserve officers 
when we needed them to expand to meet our overall needs, where we 
could find them. We have on board now 27,644 lieutenants. 

The releases and recalls, the turnover in the grade ot lieutenant, is 
tremendous. Our spring plan showed that we would have approxi- 
mately 23,500 lieutenants by the end of this—or by April 1, 1953. 
The limits of section 634 are 22,126. 

Now, this difference, as I say, is caused in large part by the number 
of Reserve lieutenants that we had to recall. It is also caused by the 
promotion of the doctors, which Mr. Davis, I believe, mentioned and 
Admiral DuBose. It was caused by the fact that we had to recall the 
1,800 pilots in the grade of lieutenant and also by the fact that prior 
to this date a number of officers from the Reserve who held promotions 
dating well back were ordered to active duty and accepted their 
promotion to lieutenant upon their arrival. 

The net effect is that if this section is continued, we will have to 
demote approximately 5,400 lieutenants to the grade of lieutenant, 
junior grade. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may | ask Admiral DuBose a 
question? 

What is this rotation of ships and personnel, thinking of officers, 
doing to your officer load? | am thinking of the carriers and the BB’s 
and the CL’s that you send out there to Korea and to stay for a short 


time and come back. Does that double the requirement of officer 


personnel? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; it does not double the requirement, but 
we do bolster many of those ships up when they go out there. Then 
we switch them to another ship and cut back down. For instance, in 
the battleships, we put them up to 90 percent officers when they go 
out and when they come back we reduce them to about 75 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does the program require any more officers, 
before you send that ship out? 
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Admiral DuBose. It is a little difficult to answer, but we are 
ordered to have an 85-percent officer complement. That is overall. 
Therefore, the mere fact that they go to Korea or go to the Med, 
does not necessitate an overall increase in that 85 percent in that. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. How about the rotation of carriers and the pilots? 

Admiral DuBose. It requires more pilots; a great many more 
pilots; yes, sir. On the pilots it does. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. But it does increase your officer load? 

Admiral DuBosr. It does on the plane. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Because you rotate the carrier and the pilots 
that operate aboard? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. At the height of World War II, the Navy had in 
round figures approximately 4,000,000 men, 3,800,000, to be exact. 
Now you have 1,000,000. We will call it a ratio of 4 to 1. Yet you 
currently have 8 more admirals than you had when your strength 
was 4 times as much and you have 128 more captains than you had 
when your strength was 4 times as much. It seems to me that is a 


"very expensive luxury for the American taxpayer and I would like to 


know why. 

Admiral DuBosg. Well, I think, first, as I said before—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Beg pardon? 

Admiral DuBose. As I said before, it is not that we had all the 
captains that we needed when we started out and, furthermore—— 

Mr. Norsuap. This is 1945 and not when you started out. 

Admiral DuBosr. I mean with the time that you gave me. The 
assumption you are making is that we had just a correct or at least a 
satisfactory officer personnel distribution in 1945. 

Mr. Norsiap. You talk about percentages and you have always 
stayed within the percentages, and apparently you have not pro- 
moted in the lower ranks, but you have given the flag officers and 
the captains these terrific promotions of some four to one over the 
ratio of World War II. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask—— 

Mr. Norsuap. Could he answer that? 

Admiral DuBose. I haven’t those 1945 figures, but I don’t think 
we have given any such ratio, sir. You may be correct, but I don’t 
recall any such figures. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Vinson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Coie. Admiral 

Mr. Norsrap. Just a minute. I take the figures from the Con- 
gressional Record of January 15 of last year. I believe Mr. Davis 
got these from your office there, or Department of Defense. 

Admiral DuBose. I don’t recall 4 to 1 ratio. 

Mr. Cote. Can’t you give the committee the number of admirals 
and captains that are now engaged in naval assignment for which 
there was no need or no demand in 1945? 

Admiral DuBoss. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Coe. There are so few, I would be suprised if you couldn’t 
identify them. 

Admiral DuBosr. There are a great many. 
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Mr. Cots. Those who are engaged in this special kind of work? 

Admiral DuBose. There are a great many, sir. I should say at 
least 45, would be my guess. 

Mr. Norsiap. How many? 

Admiral DuBose. Forty-five. 

Mr. Coxe. For the record, provide the number of admirals and 
captains who are engaged in this international assistance concept. 

Admiral DuBosr. May we expand that to things that the Navy 
did not do? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Admiral DuBoss. At that time? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Admiral DuBose. For example, the Department of Defense has 
taken several that we didn’t have in those days. 

Mr. Cour. I would like to direct your attention to the chart and 
your statement indicates that there would be—the Davis amendment 
would require a reduction of 54 lieutenants to junior lieutenants. 

Admiral DuBosr. 5,400, sir. 

Mr. Coie. What 2 groups of figures are you using in order to 
arrive at the difference of 5,400? 

Commander Wueeter. Mr. Cole, the ebb and flow in any grade 
is material at the moment, but from a projection of this, it would 
appear that there js approximately—the difference is right here 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Coxe. That is my very point. My very point is that you 
have blamed Mr. Davis for causing a reduction of 5,400 from senior 
lieutenants to junior lieutenants when your very chart shows that you 
yourself contemplated a reduction of 3,000 of them. So the Davis 
amendment only really affects some 13 or 14 hundred lieutenants to 
junior lieutenants. 

Is that wrong? 

Admiral DuBosr. The first thing I would like to say is that I have 
admitted, and every place that this has come up—if the figures 
which we gave Mr. Davis were valid today, the effect of this amend- 
ment would for this year numerically be very slight. 

We have had several things that we could not foresee and we did 
make some errors in predicting, with this tremendous number of 
Reserves coming in. 

Congress said take first volunteers, take next organized, and gave 
us the way in which we were to take reserves. We took them as we 
could get them. We did make some bad predictions in this rank of 
lieutenant, sir, which I had admitted every time I have spoken of 
this thing. 

Mr. Coir. Let me ask you directly. Will the Davis amendment 
require a reduction 

Admiral DuBose. It will require 5,400 demotions of lieutenants, sir. 

Mr. Cote. How much of that 5,400 did you plan to reduce anyway? 

Admiral DuBosg. None, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Then your chart does not mean so much to me. 

Admiral DuBosr. I think he can clear this up, Mr. Cole. 

Commander Wuee ter. Mr. Cole, this plan was made preliminary 
to the passage of the act, the appropriation act. We have not made 
a new plan assuming that the Congress would repeal that act. So I 
can't give you a new and up-to-date picture of it. 
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Mr. Coie. I don’t want a new one. Then, according to your testi- 
mony, before the Davis amendment, the Navy planned to have 
23,500 lieutenants at a time when it had 27,000 lieutenants. So the 
Navy itself planned a reduction of some 3,000. 

Commander WHEELER. | am afraid I am in error in presenting this 
picture on the chart. I have confused you, Mr. Cole. 

We will have under the section 634 vacancies on July | and before 
to promote back some of these that will have been demoted, because 
of the change. But we made an error in our predictions, and this is 
continued. 

I made no attempt to change it, to eliminate the error in this chart, 
for our own benefit on it. We had no intention of any demotions. 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Cole, would it clarify anything if 1--we 
called 2,500 officers. We took them up in the grade of junior lieu- 
tenant. The minute they came to duty they were actually lieutenants 
and we failed, in taking up our statistics, to take care of that 2,500 
error. 

That was definitely an error of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Then the difference in size between the red column 
and the yellow column is the margin of the Navy's error; is that 
correct? 

Commander WHEELER. Substantially so. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that man now, in Timbuktu? 

Admiral DuBose. I am going. 

The CuatrrmMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask a question along the line of Mr. Cole’s 
a moment ago, Admiral. Last summer I had a long talk with General 
Ridgway about the various boards that he has to supply officers for, 
international boards. I think as far as the Navy is concerned, and 
all the other departments, they ought to furnish us exactly what the 
effect of those situations are. 

He claimed, like vou claim, and I think it is a fact, that we must 
have officers on those boards of equal rank with the French, the 
British, the Belgians, and the like. I would like to have the record 
show exactly how many officers of general and admiral rank are 
required to fill those posts and how many promotions were necessary 
for that. 

Admiral DuBose. We can give you that, sir. I am sure my 45 
on the rear admirals is within 1 or 2 of the admirals, but we will get 
the captains. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral DuBose, you say that despite the fact that 
when our committee wrote the Officer Personnel Act in 1947, which was 
a peacetime year, it was predicated on peacetime strength, that now 
you can operate under the percentages delineated and set out in that 
act, in a condition of emergency such as the Korean setup, plus the 
NATO commitments, and the related organizations— you can operate 
under that act, with that minor amendment, to which Vr. Vinson re- 
ferred, section 301, I believe, or whatever it was, in the two categories 
of lieutenants and lieutenant, junior grade, without any other amend- 
ment to the basic philosophy of that act? 
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Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir, because the basic philosophy of that act 
was correct. It allowed flexibility. The very thing we are up against 
now is the lack of any flexibility whatever and you can’t operate. 

Mr. Rivers. And that act gives you sufficient flexibility to operate 
under any sort of condition, peacetime and emergency? 

Admiral DuBose. As I see it now, Mr. Rivers. I don’t know what 
it may be a couple of years from now. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to get that for the record, because I understood 
that. With those two minor changes, you can operate on the percent- 
age system. I appreciate you have to have certain fluctuations, and 
have it fluid, for the reasons you indicated, such as the mobilization 
on the one hand, and the demobilization on the other. 

Is that vour statement? 

Admiral DuBosr. My statement is that we can operate on it be- 
cause it gives us the necessary flexibility. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Admiral, in view of what Mr. Norblad asked, 
es out you have four more admirals now than you had when 

orld War II was on 

Mr. Norsiap. Eight, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Eight more admirals, you can justify having eight 
more admirals with a smaller fleet? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what is your justification? 

Admiral DuBosr. My justification is, to a large extent—well, the 
45 that I just mentioned, and furthermore, the organization is such 
that they are required. Everyone is justified before he is ever con- 
firmed by the Senate. We send up the justification with his nomina- 
tion of just what he is going to do and why it requires flag rank for 
it, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, notwithstanding that, you are still restricted 
by law, are you not, to only a certain number of flag officers? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are restricted by the Officer Personnel Act, 
on the one hand, and we are restricted by Senate Armed Services 
Committee resolution on the other hand. 

Mr. Vinson. You are restricted by law, anyway? 

Admiral DuBoss. And by time in grade. 

Mr. Vinson. Restricted by law? 

Admiral Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And notwithstanding the fact that you have eight 
more now than you did then, you are still within the percentage 
allowed by the law? 

Admiral DuBoss. Well, within it, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That follows in every one of your other grades, does 
it not? 

Admiral DuBose. Exactly, sir, if I may throw in these lieutenants 
which is eliminated. 

Mr. Rivers. Those two exceptions. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it comes down to the lieutenants. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. And that is probably where the trouble originated in 
Mr. Davis’ mind. Now I want to get this: How long is a man on 
the temporary promotion list before he becomes a regular, or if he 
ever becomes a regular? 

Admiral DuBose. That is going to be a little difficult question to 
answer, Mr. Vinson. But based on the total number of officers, 
whether they be Reserves or Regulars, in the percentages of the 
Officer Personnel Act, you may have such a percentage of captains, 
commanders, lieutenant commanders, and so forth. 

Now, when an officer is promoted, every officer that is promoted 
in the Navy from junior grade to rear admiral gets a temporary 
promotion. That is supported by the total number of officers on 
active duty. He keeps that temporary promotion or commission 
until he moves up the list far enough that the number of officers in 
the Regular service will support him having a permanent commission 
in that rank. 

So, to give you the time, sir, | can’t—maybe you can tell me? 

Commander WHeEeLer. Approximately 2 vears right now. 

Admiral DuBosr. Approximately 2 years at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Isn’t that a little bit earlier than the law? Isn’t it 
approximately 3 years in grade, as trying to work it out on an average 
3 years in grade? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; because under our law he spends more 
time than that in grade before he gets the temporary rank, and then 
he spends an average of 2 years in that temporary rank before it be- 
comes a permanent rank for him, sir. It is a little difficult to explain. 

Mr. Cour. Is it correct, then, that service on a temporary status in 
a rank is not credited with the required service in that rank? 

Admiral DuBose. It is credited for his next promotion, sir, but 
temporary service is credited in rank 

Mr. Coxe. And as though it had been permanent? 

Admiral DuBose. As though it had been permanent, and that is 
according to the law, sir. 

The Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Following the question of Mr. Vinson and others, 
I appreciate the fact that you probably need more rank based on 
NATO and other matters. But you talk about percentages and fol- 
lowing them. If vou used the same percentage as World War II, 
you would now have 74 admirals and you have 295; that is, admiral 
against man. 

As far as captains are concerned, you would have 750 captains now, 
based on World War IIL percentage, and you have 3,000. 

Admiral DuBose. Well, I don’t know those figures. But I tl ink 
the members of this committee who have been here for some vears 
will—as a matter of fact, | forget who it was, Mr. Kilday, I think, 
went into the philospohy of tiis personnel act, which was to do two 
things: To provide the necessary people in grade and to provide a 
flow of promotion. 

If you don’t promote the older men, vou are going to be faced with 
50 or 60 percent attrition in grade and that is bal. On the other way, 
if you don’t take it, you will have lieutenants with a long gray beard 
before they ever get to lieutenant commanders. 

There were two purposes in this act. 

The CHarrMan. Incentive and career, 


Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. What effect would it be on the flow of promotion if 
there was a minimum requirement of at least 3 years in grade before 
his temporary promotion was given? 

Admiral DuBose. It would be quite satisfactory. There is now, 
That has never been abrogated, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, yes; it was abrogated in temporary promotions. 
That is the reason so many were promoted. As you just said, it was 
temporary on an average of 2 years in grade. WwW hat would be the 
effect if there was a minimum requirement of 3 years in grade before 
any temporary promotions were granted? It would certainly slow 
it down. 

Admiral DuBose. I think I have misled you, sir. That officer will 
spend 7 years in the lower grade before he ever becomes temporary. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral DuBose. I mean by that, we are serving longer than that 
in each grade right now, sir. We are serving 7 years, roughly, in 
grade sities being promoted now, sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jouason. | want to ask—— 

Admiral DuBosr. Well, vou take junior grade to lieutenant, he 
has had a minimum of 6 vears’ total service, which is according to the 
suggested time in those two grades, ensign and junior grade, that the 
law provides. 

You take lieutenant commander to commander in 7 years, or 6 
vears. There is not a single lieutenant commander being promoted 
today who has not served more than 6 years in grade, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Total service of about 14 years? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral DuBose. We are a little ahead, sir, because, as I said, of 
the wartime promotions, but we are not promoting anybody out of 
those grades unless he has served at least the suggested time in the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

The CuatrMan. Members of the committee, because several mem- 
bers of our committee are on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and have to meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to organize, I 
think we will take a recess until Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Vax Zanpr. Would the chairman amend his statement to say 
that we are going to make one of the members the chairman of our 
joint committee? 

The CuHataman. We all hope. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me ask Admiral DuBose, because 
he is leaving tomorrow 

Admiral DuBose. I will stay here if it is essential. 

The CHaraman. Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Rivers. Because | wanted to ask him about these flag officers. 

The CHairmMa™. It is 10 minutes after 12. We will adjourn until 
Friday at 10 o'clock 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, February 4, 1953, the 
committee was adjourned to Friday, February 6. 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 6, 1958. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short, 
chairman of the committee, presiding.) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

I think that the hearing we had the day before yesterday was very 
helpful. In fact, members of the committee were quite impressed 
with the testimony given by Mr. Davis, who showed that he has spent 
much time and study on this difficult problem. 

We weren’t altogether satisfied with the case that the Navy made 
out the day before yesterday, but we gave them a day to prepare some 
figures for us and additional testimony. We welcome Admiral 
Dubose back this morning to give us the benefit of any further views 
he might have on this particular problem, and then I will have Mr. 
Blandford, our counsel, who spent most of his time, if not all of it, on 
this particular problem in the last few days, tell us of the sort of a 
compromise which I think is a reasonable solution, at least temporarily, 
sort of stopgap solution, until this committee can look into the whole 
Officer Personnel Act or promotion system more fully. 

I think that we are all convinced that there are perhaps too many 
high-ranking officers, but if conditions have changed since we passed 
the officer Personnel Act, because of our widespread international 
commitments, all over the world, and these new billets have been 
created which demand higher ranking officers, we would be glad to 
hear any justification that the Navy or any other branch of the 
armed services might give; so, Admiral, you can proceed. 

Admiral DuBoss. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrman. I do, however, think it is incumbent upon you as 
stated by Mr. Vinson the day before yesterday to justify the large 
numbers of high-ranking officers in the Navy, because we will ask the 
other services to do it at the proper time, because when the American 
people are told that you have more admirals and generals than we 
had during World War II, when we had four times as many troops 
or enlisted personnel, it is rather shocking. We have to do something 
about it or at least justify it. 

Admiral DuBose. We will attempt to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time the committee recessed on Wednesday, 
I was attempting to answer a question voiced by Mr. Cole relating 
to the number of lieutenants on this chart. The question, as I recall, 
had to do with the disposition that the Navy intended to make of the 
difference in the numbers of lieutenants on active duty as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1952, and the Navy Department plan made prior to the enact- 
ment of section 634. 

I will now ask Commander Wheeler to continue with the explana- 
tion of the chart in question, with your permission. 

Commander WueeEter. Mr. Chairman, you remember the colors 
on this chart. The red columns are on the onboard as of November 
30, 1952 

The blue columns, the numbers allowed by the Officer Personnel 
Act assuming that the Staff Corps will follow the line officer's pro- 
portions in the Officer Personnel Act. 

The gray column are the limits prescribed in section 634 of the 
appropriations act. 
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The yellow column is the BuPers plan exclusive of the effeets of 
section 634. 

As I recall Mr. Cole’s question, it had to do with the difference 
between the onboard and the planned number of officers as shown in 
the right-hand side of the chart, the difference between the red column 
and the yellow column. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. To keep the record straight, the gray column is the 
limit fixed by the Davis amendment? 

Commander Wuee ter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. The yellow is what you had planned to work up to 
or work down to from your red column? 

Commander Wheeler. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. The red column are those that are actually in service 
today? 

Commander Wheeler. That is right, sir, 

Mr. Cole inquired, because of the difference in numbers, if the Navy 
Department had planned demotions. The answer to that is no, we 
had planned no demotions. The difference is taken up in two places. 
Part of it is through the promotions that we had hoped to make to 
lieutenant commander and to commander, the cumulative effect of 
which takes up over half of the difference. The remainder is by the 
release of Reserve lieutenants who have completed their obligated 
service. Numerically, for maintaining the Navy strength they are 
replaced by the input of new ensigns from our officer procurement 
source, principally the officer candidate school. 

As of the moment, this excess in lieutenants is offset by a corre- 
sponding shortage in the grades of lieutenant junior grade and ensign, 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask him a question, right there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. At what time will that red line then seek its own 
permanent level? 

Commander Wueecer. About July 1, 1954, Mr. Rivers, I believe 
that the red line will be back in balance. 

Mr. Rivers. And will be absorbed by those two-and-a-half stripers, 
and two-and-a-half stripers are going to three stripers, and that 
red line will rep!ace those two-and-a-half strippers along with the 
expiration of active duty of reservists, is that the correct answer? 

Commander Wuerecer. That is correct, sir. Actually—— 

Mr. Rivers. Then at that time it will come down to your normal 
vellow line, under the statute? 

Commander Wueerer. That is right, sir. It will come down 
toward the blue line. 

Mr. Rivers. The blue line? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Again, your calculations were not based on the Davis 
amendment with which you have to live but on your own plan for 
personnel, was it not? 

Commander Wueecer. That is right, Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Because you couldn't justify —if you are going to take 
the Davis amendment, which is law today, and the thing that I think 
you should have figured on, you couldn't justify your statement, 
according to the figures that you give in your table, that half of the 
surplus lieutenants would be absorbed in promotion to commander 
and lieutenant commander. If you make those subtractions, it just 
won't add up. 

Commander Wueever. No, sir. We have made plans to live 
within the limits of section 634. 

Mr. Miuver. | can’t reconcile that with your statement 

Commander Wuerever. This plan was made prior to such a limi- 
tation. 

Mr. Minuer. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the point. 

Mr. Miter. Isn't that the one on which you based your statement 
that half of the surplus lieutenants would have been absorbed by the 
promotions to higher grade? 

Commander Wueecer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Not the Davis amendment, then, which was the law? 

Commander Wuereter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right? 

Commander Wuerever. We have altered our plans in compliance 
with the law, sir. 

Now, this cumulative effect of not making promotions in the higher 
grade compounds as it goes down to lower grades. That is what 
caused us so much trouble in the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. At that point, now, that is one of the basic things 
we attempted to do in the Officer Personnel Act. Whenever you 
stymie a man in a higher grade, you have got to stymie another man 
or equal numbers in the lower ranks? 

Commander WueeLer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that out objective there was to provide an even 
flow of personnel at all times through the service, distributed to grades 
on the percentage provided in the law. 

The CHairMAN. And to give the junior, younger officers a chance 
for promotion and advancement. 

Commander Wuereer. That is absolutely right, Mr. Kilday. 

The CHairMaANn. That is right, but to keep down the hump. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. And if we tried to 
continue the flow rate-—— 

The CuHairMan. That is right. 

Commander WuHereEter. With restrictions on the numbers in the 
higher grades, then the flow rate, the numbers, must be offset by 
higher promotional attrition. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now that was our objective. Now we need to know 
how good our foresight was compared to the hindsight that we can 
get now. I think this is a very good point at which to examine what 
we did before and see how it worked out. 

Admiral DuBosr. Your foresight was excellent, and as the years 
go on | am sure that it will need some minor modification as any 
personnel plan does. 
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But we have been taking instead of 50 percent as would have been 
required in each grade of forced attrition, now taking about 20 percent, 
except from captain to flag rank where we take a much higher per- 
centage, sir. But you were taking around 50 percent, which was 
indicated at the time. You are now using about 20 percent forced 
attrition from lieutenant to lieutenant commander and lieutenant 
commander to commander and at the moment about 17 or 18 percent 
from commander to captain. 

Mr. Kixpay. Then our foresight was good because we estimated 
from 18 to 20 percent at the time. 

Admiral DuBosr. As I say, as the years go on, and you get these 
humps, there is going to be some adjustment necessary, but in general 
your foresight has worked today, it is working well, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask this? In the future, Admiral, will you 
have another red line in some other category in the future at a certain 
period? 

Admiral DuBoser. No, sir. And we will get to that, if we may, 
Mr. Rivers, a little later. I have another chart for that. We will 
with any restrictions such as section 634. We most positively will. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral DuBose. But if that were removed, we can show you the 
plan that we have had for some years, even, as to keep that flow-rate 
going. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, it doesn’t disturb your running mate 
system, though, does it? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is bound to disturb your running-mate system. 

Admiral DuBoss. The Davis amendment does. his does not, 
sir. Our plan does not disturb the running-mate system. The 
Davis amendment definitely is going to run headlong into the run- 
ning-mate system before it is over, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it would disturb very much your Reserve pro- 
gram particularly? 

Admiral DuBose. It is going to disturb everything, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may | interject at this point? 

The CHarrMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think we should straighten out one thing first. 
There is a difference right now between a forced attrition which is not 
taking effect insofar as sending the officer home is concerned and the 
attrition that will take place later on. 

In other words, these pleople that fail of selection twice aren't 
leaving the Navy, is that correct? 

Mr. Kipay. They were retired and retained. 

Mr. BLanprorp. They are not retired; just retained, 

Admiral DuBosr. The lieutenants we were retaining, sir, under 
the permissive authority of the committee in the last Congress. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, to bring the hearing down to a point 
where we have to reach a decision, why wouldn’t it be proper at this 
time to have Mr. Blandford submit his compromise which was re- 
ferred to by you, Mr. Chairman, in your opening statement, and 
then ask the admiral in regard to that, and also get the reaction of the 
members as well as Mr. Davis? That way we would get right down 
to the nub. 
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The CuarrmMan. It would help if we could get the figures in the 
mind of the Navy representatives here as well as all the members of 
this committee. If you will permit, Admiral, we will have Mr. 
Blandford tell us quickly what they have been working on. 

Mr. Vinson. Read what you have, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We would like to get your reaction to this. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This would be an amerdment to H. R. 2332, by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and substituting the following: 

Subsection (a). On June 30, 1953, commissioned officer personnel on active duty 
in the Armed Forces (excluding Reserve officers on active duty for training or 
Reserve officers ordered to active duty for periods of 30 days or less) shall not 
exceed the following numbers in each grade. 

Now | might say that these numbers are finite numbers at this 
point. In other words, on June 30, these are the actual number of 
officers who may be serving in these grades and the question then for 
the committee to decide on the basis of these hearings, would be 
whether these numbers should be increased or whether the Navy can 
efficiently operate under them and the Air Force, Army, and Marine 
Corps. And then on the basis of these numbers, the committee 
would alter them one way or the other. 

Mr. Rivers. There would be no percentages at all? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not percentages. This is flat figures. 

Mr. Vinson. Now read the Navy figures. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Navy would be three fleet admirals, which they 
now have 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one ques- 
tion? 

I suggest that you state to the committee what they have today 
and what those figures are. Now they have three 5-starred admirals. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Leahy, and Admiral King. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. Then they would be authorized six 
admirals, which they have today. They would be authorized 24 
vice admirals. You have 24 today. They would be authorized 128 
rear admirals of the upper half and 128 admirals of the lower half, I 
think within | that is correct, or that will be corrected by the retire- 
ment of another officer shortly. They would be authorized 2,987 
captains. 

Now, those figures up to there are exactly what Mr. Davis’s amend- 
ment authorized them to have. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many was that? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. 2,987 captains. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, including the captains, 

Mr. BLanprorp. Including captains. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is, based on the World War II figures, we still 
have 2 or 3 times as many admirals as we had in World War II, is 
that correct? 

Mr. BLanprorp. About 3% to 1. That is what Mr. Davis per- 
mitted them to have. 

Mr. Norsiap. I understand. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. Now we get into the commanders and 
there are 7,096 authorized according to this bill, which is—it is 25 
more commanders than they are authorized under the Davis amend- 
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ment. Now that is to take care of doctors or dentists who will have 
to be promoted under a Secretary of Defense directive—a Reserve 
officer who is qualified in a specialty, or a recall of a Reserve or a 
doctor that may be drafted and then qualify for the grade of com- 
mander when he goes on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. By way of age? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Age and professional experience. It is more 
professional experience, Mr. Rivers, than anything else. 

Mr. Norsiap. What rank is that? 

Mr. BLANprorp. That is commander. 

Mr. Norsiap. What was the number? 

Mr. BLANpForD. 7,096. 

Mr. Rivers. Will that permit the Department to retain dentists 
and physicians who would otherwise be forced out by way of attrition? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. By way of passover? 

Mr. BLaNprorp. As a matter of fact, this would only be in effect 
until June 30 of 1953. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Between now and July | this committee would 
have to reconsider the whole matter. 

The Cuarrman. Go down to your lieutenants and lieutenant com- 
manders. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The lieutenant commanders would be 10,911, 
which is 96 more lieutenant commanders than the Davis amendment 
permitted, again to take care of your doctor problem. Then there 
would be no limitation in accordance with Mr. Davis’ suggestion the 
other day—there would be no limitation on the grade of lieutenants, 
lieutenants junior grade, or ensign. 

The CHArRMAN. So what vou do here in this compromise—you 
and Mr. Davis got your heads together and worked hard on it. You 
have attempted to take care of the lieutenants, to protect them from 
demotion. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That would take care 

The CuarrMan. The threat of demotion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would take care of the lieutenants, the junior 
officers, and the doctors and dentists. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. 

“(b) Vacancies within the allowance prescribed by subsection A,’’ 
which are the figures [ just read, “of this section for any grade may be 
assigned to any lower grade or grades.”’ 

Now that makes sense in any kind of personnel planning because, if, 
for example, if you don’t want to fill up, say, to all of your captains— 
you have 6 vacancies, but you don’t want to promote commanders to 
that grade, it is a little foolish to have to promote 6 commanders 
when you don’t want to promote them to the grade of captain. Why 
not let them take that 6 that are authorized in captains and have 
6 more commanders. Everybody saves money. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. They just don’t do business that way. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, they do do business that way. 

Mr. Rivers. If they have billets for captains, they always fill them. 
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Mr. BLanpForD (reading): 

Section 634, Public Law 448, 82d Congress, is hereby repealed. 

See. 3. This Act shall terminate on July 1, .953. 

Now that may seem a little bit silly to have a law that says that 
they can have so many on June 30, 1953, and then the act terminates 
on July 1, 1953. But that merely means that this committee bas 
got to work on this whole program between now and July 1, 1953, or 
else pass a new law with finite numbers based upon justification. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Let’s get the reaction of the admiral. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask one question before the admiral starts? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just for information, following the discussion, where 
is the virtue in going to more rigid numbers rather than maintaining a 
percentage which could then fluctuate in accordance with the numbers 
on board? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, there is quite a virtue, actually, in it, Mr. 
Kilday. As it is now on this last quarter percentage basis, if their 
actuarial equivalent, vou might say, if their estimate, is wrong, they 
have to keep a safety margin of X number of officers. In other words, 
if they are authorized by percentage 265, they usually go to 261 or 260, 
because it might be that people that they had thought were going to 
die or retire during a 3-month period do not die or retire during that 
3-month period, so they are in violation of the law. This gives them 
in a sense a 90-day spread in which their actuarial equivalent may 
become a possibility. If not, then, on any one given day, they may 
be in violation of the law. 

Mr. Kitpay. But I don’t see just how that works out, when you 
have a finite or rigid number rather than a percentage. I am not 
objecting. I just want it explained. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They can plan for it. They can say on June 30, 
“We know we can’t have anv more than this.”” As it is right now, they 
are not sure exactly what they can have. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, | think the gentleman from Texas is 
on sound ground as a permanent proposition. It must be based on a 
percentage. 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANpDForRD. On a permanent proposition of course. 

Mr. Vinson. In this particular situation, I think we would be 
warranted to get on a temporary basis for 90 days and just use actual 
numbers, but on permanent law it certainly should be on a percentage. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I might remind the members of the committee th 
Navy did that up to 1915 in every Congress. 

The CuarrMan. That is a point to bear in mind. 

Mr. Biaxnprorp. With finite numbers. 

Mr. Norsuap. | certainly agree that that is satisfactory as a stop- 
gap. I fully subseribe to Mr. Kilday’s view that we should put it on 
the percentage basis, because it seems to me that not only the Navy, 
but all four services, in the postwar years have given the rank to the 
upper brackets. They have taken the pay and given it to the admirals 
and generals and they have given a rough deal to the men in the lower 
branch. For instance, as far as the lieutenants are concerned in the 
Navy, and I have a figure which was submitted a year ago, the numbers 
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of lieutenants that is full lieutenants I assume and don’t use the 
word “‘jg.’’—is the same proportionally as in World War I, exactly 
the same and yet the admirals have seen fit to make their proportion 
about 34 to 1. As far as the lieutenants, it is about the same. Lieu- 
tenant commanders about 2 to 1. Commanders about 3 to 1. And 
your captains and admirals about 3% to 1. 

In other words, it has been the men in the lower brackets who have 
got the bad deal. Is that correet, Commander? I see you nodding 
your head. 

Admiral DuBose. It may be right as to numbers, but if T have the 
opportunity I would like to reply because the thesis is wrong, dead 
wrong, that you grow proportionally in the upper ranks and the lower 
ranks when you are fighting a war and when you are not fighting a war. 
And I have that covered, sir, if I may give it. 

The Cuarrman. We will give the Admiral plenty of time. 

Mr. Norsiap. I would like to add—there are the other services 
presnt—that you have the same thing in the other services. It is 
the men in the captain and lieutenant “grades that got the bad deal 
in this and it is the top brackets that have gone up-——3, 4 and in some 
cases 5 times.as many as they had in 1945, 

The Cuarrman. I want to say to the gentleman from Oregon now, 
that if we adopt this stoy gap or temporary legislation, it is the purpose 
of the Chair to have this committee to go thoroughly into each one of 
the branches of the service. 

I think it is only fair to let Mr. Davis say a word. What do you 
think about this proposal? 

Mr. Davis. I think by and large it represents a good stopgap 
proposition. I would have just two suggestions to make on it. One 
of them would be that I would feel a little better about it if rather than 
confining it to one day, the figure would be represented as a ceiling 
across the last quarter of this hs iscal year. I think it would cause less 
confusion in the long run if it were done that way. 

No. 2, I believe the word “pay” should stay in the legislation, and 
I make it for this reason, that at the present time not only do you 
have more upper-half admirals than you do lower-half admirals ‘but 
there are about 7 or 8 who are actually lower-half admirals who are 
receiving the pay of upper-half admirals because of the particular 
assignments that they have. I believe therefore that not only must 
you limit the rank but you will also have to limit the pay in the lan- 
guage of the thing in order to keep that in mind. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course, Mr. Davis, that would take in another 
statute. That would be mixing up the pay and the promotion bill 
and be dealing with two different laws. Now let’s deal entirely with 
the promotion law and then when the whole submatter comes before 
the committee—I don’t think pay should be gone into at all. 

The Crarrman. It won’t run for long and the numbers are com- 
paratively small. 

Mr. Kinpay. I have forgotten. How do you pass from the lower 
half to the upper half? 

Admiral DuBose. I have that covered as we go along, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Davis. I think if we 
would let the admiral proceed. We want you to take all the time and 
to help us, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. Before I go ahead, sir, I think this has all the 
objections of the section 634. In principle, I think it is just as wrong 
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as section 634. I realize it is a stopgap, however; the one that Mr. 
Blandford read. 

I would like now if I may to again stress——- 

Mr. Vinson. Wait a minute. Mr. Chairman, let the admiral 
inform the committee how a man goes to the upper half from lower 
half. 

Admiral DuBose. May I! go ahead, Mr. Vinson? I have all this 
arranged. I think it follows reasonably well, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Read your statement without interruptions. 

Admiral DuBose. At this point I would like to again stress to the 
members of this committee that the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 has 
a twofold purpose which I quote: 

To first provide a grade distribution that would produce an adequate number 
of officers in appropriate grades under a considerable range of conditions and, 
secondly, to provide reasonable security for a career. 

These two points are of equal importance. If we cannot offer an 
opportunity for a reasonable career, we will never be able to get young 
men who have the proper qualifications to enter the Navy. ‘lhe 
Officer Personnel Act provides the framework for the two purposes 
which I have given you. The operation of this act now results in 
officers having from 27 to slightly over 28 years’ service to reach the 
rank of rear admiral. In 3 more years, even without soction 634, no 
officer will reach the grade of rear admiral with less than 30 years’ 
service. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just what is wrong with that? A man graduates 
when he is 23, say, and at 53 he becomes a rear admiral. There is 
nothing wrong with that. 

Admiral DuBose. Any officer with 30 years’ service is going to be 
from 52 to 55 years of age under the Officer Personnel Act before he 
will be promoted to rear admiral, and that would seem to be an age 
to which he is entitled to flag rank if he is ever to get it. 

With section 634 or any comparable restriction, it is impossible to 
foresee exactly what will happen, and hence we can make no offer of 
any reasonable career, and again may I say that under such ciream- 
stances you will condemn your country’s defense insofar as the Navy 
goes into the hands of young men who would not be of the caliber we 
should have and have always had in the past. 

The Navy is accustomed to living under the statutory limits for its 
over-all number of officers and for the grade distribution of officers. 
Since the War Between the States the Navy has been so controlled. 
And this covers Reserves on active duty as well as Regulars. Althougi 
we are used to limitations, the types of restrictions included in section 
634 not only destroy career opportunities, they present administrative 
difficulties of the first order. 

As I told you on Wednesday, there was accelerated promotion 
during the war years. There has been no accelerated promotion 
since, in fact there has been decelerated promotion. The current 
limits on officers are provided in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
This law limits the number of officers in the various grades of the 
Navy in two ways. First it establishes limits on the number of line 
officers in the various grades as percentage of total number of line 
officers on active duty; and, second, by providing minimum and 
normal periods of service in grade which the officers must complete 
prior to being considered for advancement. 
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To show you what the possibilities of a career are under the Officer 
Personnel Act and the time that officers are serving in grade I am 
going to ask Commander Wheeler to show you some charts. 

Commander WHEE LER. Gentlemen, this chart show the service in 
grade, 1945, by naval officers, what it is today, what the normal is 
that is prescribed by the Officer Personnel Act as something we must 
reach. And while f am describing the chart I will indicate the mini- 
mum required by the law that officers must perform before they may 
be considered. This applies to Regular officers and Reserve officers 
on active duty. 

Captains were being promoted to the grade of rear admiral in 1945 
after 4 years’ service in grade. The Officer Personnel Act provides 
that 5 years’ service in grade is normal. 

The required service in the Officer Personnel Act is 3 years’ 
service in grade. No officer can be advanced until he has at least 3 
years’ service in the next lower grade. 

At the moment, we are premoting officers after 8'4 years’ service in 
the grade of captain. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the statute, does it say that the years that are 
required are minimum? 

Commander WHeeter. There is-— 

Mr. Jonnson. Minimum requirements. The word “minimum” is 
used? 

Commander Wuercer. Minimum requirements in the statute. 

Mr. JoHnson. So it doesn’t contemplate that every man that has 
had 5 years is automatically going to go up? 

Commander Wueeter. The minimum is 3 years and the statute 
rules provides that the normal is 5 years. 

Mr. Jounson. But the contemplation is that when the 5 years 
comes, not necessarily every Man is going to step up? 

Commander WHEELER. Oh, no, sir. But we will be considered. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. May Tsay, Mr. Chairman that if he is not considered, 
he goes out? 

‘ommander Wueecer. That is correct, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. That keeps your humps down. 

Commander WHeeter. That is what guarantees the flow. 

Mr. Vixson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He can be passed over more than one time? 

Commander WHEELER. Sir, he goes out after 31 years whether 
he has been considered or not. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

The Cuatrrman. Whereas you promoted them after 4 years’ ser- 
vice, which is half way between the minimum of 3 years and the 
normal of 5 vears, they are having today to serve 8% years? 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct, Mr. Short. 

The Cuatimas. That is a commendable record. 

Commander WuHeeter. That is the middle officer in a group. 
It will vary as much as 6 Yonths from this. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the minimum age that four-striper may 
have attained prior to his consideration for flag rank? 

Commander Wueretex. At the moment they are averaging just 
under 50—49 to 50. 

Admiral DuBose. The voungest? 
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Commander WHEELER. The youngest, 49. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that statutory? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. That is the flow of promotion that 
brings that out. 

Mr. NorsBiap. Weren’t most of those men made captains during 
the war in a very short time, much shorter than they would have been? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 1 will show vou that in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Norsuiap. | would be interested in knowing prior to the 
passage of the Officer Personnel Act what time you operated, in the 
years prior to World War II. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Not these emergency times, but your normal times 
back in 1940, ’20, 30, along in there. 

Admiral DuBosr. At that time, the normal time for being con- 
sidered for admiral was 35 years’ service, sir. At the time of the 
passage of the act, it was felt that that brought officers up too old. 
They did not have much service in the grade. The Government didn’t 
get a comparable return. 

Mr. Norsiap. How many years in grade did they have to be as 
captain before they were eligible? 

Admiral DuBose. At that time they had to be 4 years in grade. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is prior to 1942? 

Admiral DuBossg. Prior to the war; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Thank you. 

Commander WHEELER. Commanders were promoted to the grade 
of captain in 1945 after 2' years’ service in grade. The normal is 7 
years. The minimum is 5 years. No commander can be promoted to 
captain unless he has 5 years’ service in grade. At the moment they 
are serving 9 years in grade. We are making up the advances that 
occurred during the war. 

Lieutenant commanders were being promoted to commander, in 
1945, after 18 months’ service in grade. The normal in the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act is 6 years. The minimum by the law is 4 years. We are 
now taking those officers up after 7 years in grade. 

Lieutenants were promoted to lieutenant commander in 1945 after 
2 years’ service in grade. The normal is 6 years and the minimum by 
law is 4 years. 

We are now promoting officers to lieutenant commander after 6 
vears. We have reached the normal. 

Junior lieutenants were promoted to senior lieutenant after 1 year 
in 1945. The normal is 3 years. The minimum by law is 2 years. 
We are now promoting these oflicers after 3 years. 

Now, the lieutenants and the junior lieutenants are serving their 
full time. These people came after the war. They have served their 
time and they are entitled to progress, but if we put a stop on any- 
where here there is no place for them to go and they jam up. 

In 1950 we were having to hold our junior lieutenants in that grade 
for an extra year and a half over that considered normal in the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

Now, as you can see from these, sir, the officer career is divided 
into roughly 5 parts of about 6 years each, to produce the 30-year 
career. In that, then you must normally bring up one sixth of your 
officers for consideration for promotion every year. With the size 
of the forces we are now operating that does become a tremendous 
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number. It amounts to about 15,000 for the Navy at its present 
size. But that is in any good promotion system, whether it is in the 
armed services or in industry, and will oceur. 

Mr. Kitpay. The first two grades then are automatic? 

Admiral DuBoss. To “jg’’, sir. 

And at the moment, Mr. Kilday—Commander Wheeler didn’t 
want to confound this. We are requiring ensigns only 18 months 
before they move up to junior lieutenant, but they are doing an extra 
vear as junior lieutenant to get the total of 6 years before they can 
be promoted to two-stripers, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Selection starts after the first two grades? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. On his second grade, you are holding him longer? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. How can you do that under the law? 

Admiral DuBose. The total time in these two grades is 6 years, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. Now the normal in here is 3 years, We have 
at the moment reduced the time as Ensign, which is legal, to a year 
and a half, and he gets promoted to junior lieutenant after a year and 
a half. But we add on a year and a half to his service as junior 
lieutenant, so his total in the two grades is still 6 years, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What I am getting at: If he is entitled to automatic 
promotion, you couldn't hold it? 

Commander WHEELER. He is not entitled to automatic promotion 
to senior lieutenant, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the point. 

Admiral DuBose. There is selection from junior lieutenant to 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Kitpay. I see it now. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the officer to designate on 
his chart now where selection starts in the Army and the Air Force, 
so the committee can bear that in mind? 

Commander WureEter. Please excuse me from that. I am sure 
they will explain that to you. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him one question? 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. As I listened to the admiral’s discussion-—perhaps 
yourself, also—you seem to assume that the only incentive that appeals 
to the man that goes in the Navy is the fact that he is going to get 
more pay and higher rank. Aren’t there other incentives that the 
man has, such as the love of service? I have appointed 11 or 12 boys. 
Only one of mine ever got out of the Navy, and I don’t think that 
se was thinking only of the money. He had other things in 
mind. 

Admiral DuBose. I think, if I have stressed the money—I didn’t 
know I had, but I don’t think any man wants to go into any career 
where he hasn’t some promotion and can move along to increased 
authority and increased responsibility. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you. I got the impression you were 
thinking 

Admiral DuBoss. I don’t think I mentioned money. 

Mr. Gavin. In all fairness to the commander, I didn’t conclude 
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Admiral DuBose. I never mentioned money. 

Mr. Kitpay. But even if you  shouldn’t mention money, 
Admiral 

Admiral DuBose. It is a point, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. The point is that as the kids come along it is more 
expensive to take care of them. 

Admiral DuBose. But you still get back to the fact that anyone 
that ever comes in the service thinking he is going to get very rich —— 

Mr. Kitpay. It is a very practical situation. 

Admiral DuBose. It is a dedicated service, if you choose to eall it. 
But you have to have some promotion and some career to the thing. 

Mr. Jounson. I am glad to get that explanation. I wanted to be 
sure that you are thinking of other things than just the raise in pay. 
I am proud of every boy | put in there. 

Admiral DuBose. I didn’t mention pay, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Every one that | put in there is good. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. Admiral, you didn’t mention pay, but I got the 
impression, and I want vou to correct it, that you gave us the thought 
that after due time every man who goes in the service should become 
an admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. Oh, if I have given any such impression as that, 
it could not be more erroneous. 1 think we mentioned that we are 
taking 20 percent attrition in every one of these promotion grades. 
And when we go from captain to admiral, only 18 percent of them 
make it. 

Mr. Miuier. Of course, that is the thing that struck me. The 
man who does go through and escapes the attrition after the third 
step in promotion—that it doesn’t necessarily mean though he may 
qualify for an admiral that he is going to be an admiral, and yet to 
be frank this increase in admirals appears to me to come from the 
pressure that is brought that because a man goes in as an admiral 
in the lower half the other captains in his same class immediately 
apply the pressure—‘‘because Jones has been made an admiral I 
want to be an admiral’’ and we have given away to a lot of that. 

Admiral DuBose. We have given way to no such pressure, Mr. 
Miller. And further, as I say oniy 18—1it varies with the engineering 
duty only and the various catagories, but about 18 percent of all 
captains who reach the selection point for admiral make it, 82 percent 
do not make admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. You still want to give everybody 

Admiral DuBose. It is a question of a selection board. But we 
want to give that man the opportunity to try for it anyhow. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. I think that is the value of being 
made an admiral. 

The CHarrMan. He has to compete with the other fellow? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Mituier. The competition to become admiral—— 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Because it is held out as the thing to be desirable 
and not make it too easy to become an admiral. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 
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Mr. Doyir. Your statement that there are 80 percent that do not 
survive attrition, does that mean that the Selection Board finds 
within that 80 percent men equally qualified to be promoted but 
they can’t be promoted because of the 

Admiral DuBose. Not equally qualified, because they select the 
best fitted, but there are many capable men in the group that don’t 
make it. They are well qualified, but they are not the best fitted 
which the law requires. 

Mr. Doyxe. In other words, the line, though, in the certain per- 
centage, the 82 percent, must be very, very fine, or am I in error? 

Admiral DuBoser. Oh, I think they are fine, sir. 

Mr. Doyue. The Selection Board must—or am I assuming some- 
- thing that is not a fact? The Selection Board within that 82 percent 
must find some cases where the line is so fine that they have to pray 
to find which line to take. 

Admiral DuBosr. I don’t know whether they pray, sir, but I am 
quite sure they worry over it. You are right, Mr. Doyle. 

The Cuarrman. Let the commander continue. 

We have a lot of ground to cover. Our time is limited, gentlemen. 
Let us pay close attention. 

Commander WuHreLer. Gentlemen, this chart is a distribution of 
our line officers by the year in which they first entered the service. 
On this chart the vellow is the Regular officers, the green is tempo- 
rary officers whose permanent status is enlisted, the brown represents 
Reserve officers on active duty. You can see the grades, I believe, 
sir, as I go across. 

The columns in the grade of captain are quite small. This was 
our prewar service. Since then we have increased the number of 
officers. 

Mr. Norsuap. | can’t read those figures. Are those by years or 
what? 

Commander Wuereuer. This is years, vear of first entry, Mr. 
Norblad. This is 1922 and this is 1951. This represents a full 
career across here of 30 years. 

Mr. Rivers. You said prewar or pre-police-war action? What are 
you talking about? 

Commander WHEELER. Pre-World War Il, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh. 

Commander Wuerever. The people that entered in 1942 are now 
the senior-most lieutenant commanders. That is a very large vear 
group. The vear group that entered in 1943, officers that received 
their first commission in fiscal 1943, is also a large group. These 
groups together fill up the grade of lieutenant commander to the 
percentages provided for in the Officer Personnel Act. This grade 
is full. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is it in excess? 

Commander WueeEter. It is not in excess, sir. The law won’t 
permit us. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even with your temporary promotions, you are still 
within the percentages applied in the Officer Personnel Act to the 
Regular service, even though here you have temporaries and reserves 
in with the regulars? 

Commander WueEtER. That is right. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The combination does not exceed the percentage by 
the Officer Personnel Act? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The admiral testified the day before yesterday 
that they are well within the limits all across the board. 

Commander Wuerexter. That is right. 

The CHairMANn. Down the line. 

Commander WuHek&Ler. With the exception of the lieutenants, 
which he mentioned specifically. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Commander Wuereter. Mr. Kilday, in your question, these per- 
centages apply insofar as the Navy is concerned to the strength of 
Regulars plus Reserves as well as to Regulars only. 

Mr. Kiipay. | want you to emphasize that. That is the very thing 
in this connection. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Plus those retained on active duty at the time retained 
for specific duty. 

Commander WHereter. That is right. 

Now, for this grade lieutenant commander being full, there is no 
way that a lieutenant can get promoted into it unless somebody gets 
out of the grade of lieutenant commander. He has to be eliminated in 
some manner or promoted. So we are stopped. This is the way we 
were in 1950. We had to hold these lieutenants up. We had to hold 
the lieutenant junior grade up because the lieutenant’s grade was full. 

Now, prior to the imposition of section 634 upon us, we had planned 
to spread this out to accomplish part of this slowdown that | men- 
tioned earlier. On this chart, the colors are identical. Across the 
bottom is the vear of original entry. Where it differs: You will note 
this grade of lieutenant commander. On the chart I just showed you, 
this was quite high. We had planned to split that 1942 year group 
that I showed you was quite high into four parts and take a fourth of 
them for promotion per year. In this fiscal year that is now under 
way, we had planned to bring up the second one-quarter of the 1942 
year group to the grade of commander. That amounted to about 
900 officers. In place of that, we were only able to bring about 47 
Regulars out of this. 

he same situation in 1943. That year group was tall. We split 
that into three parts in our plans. The year group that entered in 
1944 we planned to split into four parts. Those 3 vear groups were to 
be spread out over 11 years. We proposed our plans, counting on the 
delay of promotion of those people, that far, and often that they would 
be at the normal rate provided for in the Officer Personnel Act. We 
would have then accomplished as far as these people are concerned, 
the normal rates of flow provided for in the Officer Personnel Act. 

This 1945 year group is quite large, but we were unable to plan on 
splitti ig that year group up because if we did some of them would have 
to retire before they would ever reach the point where they might 
be considered for promotion to admiral. The Officer Personnel! Act 
does not make it mandatory that you have to be considered. If you 
are not considered after 31 years you retire. 

Admiral Dv Bose. I would like to add one thing to what Com- 
mander Wheeler said. In all this, we had figured on taking roughly 
20 percent attrition in the promotion, all the way through. 
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Commander WHeEEtrER. Yes, sir. You might be interested that in 
taking that 20 percent attrition plus the other deaths and other losses 
means that only about 17 percent of an original entering group actually 
are present to be considered for promotion to admiral. That is all 
there will be left. And then you take only 18 percent ot that. 

Mr. Jounson. Why are there so many lieutenants? What is the 
reason, briefly, for that? 

Commander Wuveiter. Much of this is because that was—that is 
when we commissioned officers, Mr. Johnson, during the war. That 
is when we brought these people into the service. We only had 
10,000 or so regular officers in the Navy in 1941. Then we expanded 
to 300,000 plus officers during the war. We commissioned great 
numbers of new officers. Then at the end of the war we retained 
many of those Reserve officers in the Regular service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. When vou speak of attrition in that connection, 
Commander, you are speaking of forced attrition and not total 
attrition? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. That 17 percent that will reach 
the selection point for admirals included both. 

Admiral DuBose. Promotion attrition is forced attrition. 

Mr. Kiipay. Forced attrition only? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Commander WHEELER. The 20 percent is only forced promotional 
attrition. 

Mr. Durnam. When does that forced attrition begin? 

Commander WHEELER. From junior lieutenant to senior lieutenant, 
sir, at the end of 6 vears, and after about each 6 vears thereafter. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I come across two officers of the Medical Corps who 
were four-stripers, who claimed that they were being forced out by the 
Davis amendment. That is not right, 1s it? ; 

Admiral DuBosr. They may have been retired officers 
know of any. Are they reservists or are they regulars? 

Mr. Rivers. Regulars. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. It just isn’t right. If my recollection 
is correct, we allowed the Medical Corps to retain all they asked for, 
of captains who would otherwise have had permission to remain on 
active duty if they were selected for further retention. 

Mr. Rivers. Despite the fact that you have shortages of doctors 
and you are compelled to go out in civilian life and draft these doe- 
tors, which increases the volume of my mail quite a percentage, 
I assure you. If they got these people on active duty, would there 
be any provision—I want to get this definitely—whereby the pay 
act or the pay allocated to that respective staff department, namely, 
the Medical Corps, would prevent the Medical Corps from retain- 
ing men they would otherwise have need for? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. But it has to be weighed. My 
recollection is that we allowed the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
this year to retain every captain that they asked for, because we 
were drafting doctors. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Admiral DuBose. But there is this much to be said for it, Mr. 

Rivers. If you retain those old timers, you do not under the Davis 

i aaa promote a commander who would normally get pro- 

moted, 

P Mr. Rivers. Well, you do not under the Career Compensation 
ct. 
Admiral DuBoser. And all the way right on down. 

Mr. Rivers. You do not under the statute we are talking about, 
either, the Officer Personnel Act. 

Admiral DuBossg. Oh, yes, sir; because your running mate system 
takes care of those fellows. 

Mr. Rivers. The theory of that act is that you will get people 
out of the grades where they have served and give a man down 
the line an opportunity for promotion? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But now 

Admiral DuBossr. We are holding those doctors and dentists now 
because we are drafting other doctors and dentists. 

Mr. Rivers. And you are suspending the philosophy of the 
Officer Personnel Act because of this shortage? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. I think there again is where that Officer 
Personnel Act gives us flexibility to meet a certain condition. 

Mr. Rivers. It does? 

Admiral DuBoss. For 1 year. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, he is right; that the Davis amendment will 
compel—— 

Admiral DuBose. If you work all the way around to this thing 
and analyze it, he may be. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. If we should repeal the Davis amend- 
ment this morning, it is entirely possible that under the elasticity given 
vou in the Officer Personnel Act, you could retain certain four-stripers 
on duty due to this shortage? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It probably is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is this correct, going to the line only? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. A man who has served the maximum period, total 
service and in grade, who because of the existing emergency could be 
retained if selected for retention, faces the proposition of a limitation 
in that grade so that he is now being retired, whereas under the 
declaration of emergency he could have been retained 

Admiral DuBosr. Right. 

Mr. Kiipay. So that we reach the point where a captain on duty, 
discharging the duties of his rank, goes on the retired list and is paid 
and another captain comes up and is paid on active duty. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that the appearance of saving of money may not 
be totally correct, because you have two men, one on duty in a retired 
status and another man on active-duty status, and you are paying 
them both; is that correct? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 
The CuarrMan. Go ahead, Admiral. 
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Admiral DuBose. On Wednesday there was some surprise ex- 
pressed, and it has been expressed here again this morning, that the 
Navy had more flag officers drawing upper-half pay than they had 
drawing lower-half pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. Repeat that, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. On Wednesday there was some surprise ex- 

ressed, and it has been expressed here again this morning, that the 
Navy had more flag officers drawing upper-half pay than they had 
drawing lower-half pay. I am afraid that upper half and lower half 
are being interpreted very literally by some members of the committee 
as if it were a matter of taking all admirals and dividing by two. The 
number of flag officers who are entitled to upper- and lower-half pay 
is controlled positively by law, and I will at this point ask Commander 
Wheeler to show vou a chart and explain briefly that it is not simply 
drawing a line at the middle of the total number of admirals. 

Commander WuHeecer. Gentlemen, this chart shows the rear 
admirals and above of the Navy. In the blue box are the unrestricted 
line officers— those in line for command at sea. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you mean by “unrestricted line officers’? 

Commander Wuerever. Mr. Gavin, unrestricted officers are those 
officers who are eligible for command at sea and on shore. 

Mr. Norsuap. It has nothing to do with promotion, I take it? 

Commander Wueeter. It has nothing to do with promotions. 

Admiral DuBose. May I add that vou have restricted line officers: 
aeronautical engineering duty officers, engineering duty officers, 
special duty officers. They are all in the line, but they are restricted 
line officers. 

Commander WHrecer. In the case of the unrestricted line officers, 
the upper and lower half does apply and there that is the guide. You 
add up all of the unrestricted line admirals and divide by two, and 
that is the dividins line. 

In that connection, the vice admirals and the admirals count as 
though they were in their permanent position, which is rear admiral. 
Those positions are held only for certain duties. 

Mr. Hess. Commander, they are not considered in the upper half, 
though—full admirals and vice 2dmirals? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir; they are in the upper half. 

Mr. Hess. In the numbers that we have given here? 

Commander WHee Ler. They are not in the numbers in the tables, 
sir. 

Admiral DuBose. But by law they are. 

Mr. Norsiap. You have more rear admirals in the upper half than 
vou have in the lower half. 

Admiral DuBosr. May we get to that, sir? 

Commander WHEELER. That could be. 

Mr. Norsuap. I don’t understand this upper and lower half, 
frankly. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed, Commander. 

Commander WuHreter. Aye, aye, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. We will find out. 

Commander Wueeter. This is the unrestricted line. At the mo- 
ment there are 202 of such officers. Dividing that in half gives you 
a in the upper half and 101 in the lower half, of the unrestricted 
ine. 
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Now, in addition to the unrestricted line admirals we have other 
kinds. We have dental admirals. 

Mr. Parrerson. What kind of admirals? 

Commander er. Dental. We have supply admirals. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have enough dental admirals, I will tell 
you that right now. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Commander WHEELER. We have the staff corps admirals and we 
have the restricted admirals that Admiral DuBose mentioned—the 
engineering duty, the aeronautical special duty, special duty in 
communications. 

The staff corps rear admirals are assigned a running mate in the 
unrestricted line. 

Mr. Kinpay. By law? 

Commander WHrEter. By law; ves, sir. The way the staff corps 
rear admiral in the lower half gets into the upper half is when his 
unrestricted line running mate moves up. The restricted line rear 
admirals are assigned a sort of a half running mate. They are addi- 
tional numbers and they are geared in between two unrestricted line 
officers, instead of bemg exactly even. This is all provided in 
numerous statutes. 

So when the next or when the unrestricted line rear admiral who is 
next junior to a special-duty rear admiral is promoted to the upper 
half, then the restricted admiral is promoted. 

Mr. Gavin. Who decides who will be each other’s teammate? 

Commander WHEELER. That is decided when they first start in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Gavix. What? 

Commander WHEELER. That is decided when they first come into 
the Navy, at the bottom, and thev keep together all the way up. If 
one of them is lost, why, then, he picks the next one to go with, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That has been the law for many vears? 

Commander WHEELE®. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixipay. It was retained in 1947? 

Commander WHeeter. That is right, sir. And once they pick 
this teammate, why, they continue to operate together. 

Mr. Rivers. And that running mate system goes through the 
Reserves as well as the Regulars? 

Commander WHEELER. That does, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. You mean they don’t move up by ability; they just 
move up by so many years? 

Commander WueeLer. They move up by ability. 

Mr. Norrvap. I know we changed the law on that. 

Commander WHeever. They move up by abilitv. What the run- 
ning mate system does is determine when they are considered, they 
have to demonstrate their ability before a selection board of their own 
kind. 

Mr. Norsiap. These two men? 

Commander Wuexter. Each of them, before a separate selection 
board. 

Mr. Norsuap. How their wives get along together, one to the other? 

Commander Wuee er. | doubt that the wives are acquainted with 
it, sir. That is one problem they haven't worried about. 
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Now, in addition to these, we have officers holding certain positions 
who draw upper-half pay while they so serve. Included in that 
number, is, for example, the Assistant Chief of Medicine and Surgery for 
Dentistry. He draws upper-half pay while he serves in that position, 
though his status is lower-half rear admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. That wasn’t the suggestion of the Bureau of Personnel, 
either, | may state. 

Commander WHEELER. I recall that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Please let the commander proceed. 

Commander Wueeter. The Judge Advocate General, who is an 
officer of considerable responsibility, draws that pay while he serves, if 
he is not otherwise entitled to it. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who is a captain in his 
permanent status, draws the pay of an upper-half rear admiral while 
he serves as Chief of that Bureau. 

Are there any questions as to that, sir? 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I wish the admiral or the captain—— 

The Commander. 

Mr. Vinson. The commander would inform the committee: When 
a captain is promoted to a rear admiral, what length of time does he 
serve in the lower half and how does he get from the lower half into 
the upper half? 

Commander Wueeter. A junior rear admiral serves in the lower 
half, at the moment, approximately 71% years. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Commander Wueeter. And then he gets into the upper half by a 
recomputation annually on this division into two parts. 

Mr. Vinson. Then tell how you create a vacancy in the upper half 
and how does the flow of promotion go up from the lower half to the 
upper half. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let us keep it on the line. Let us not complicate it. 

Commander Wuee ver. All right. Every first of January the 
Secretary of the Navy conducts a census of these admirals in the line. 
He lines them up, from top to the bottom. Then it is divided just in 
half by straight arithmetic. All those who are in the more senior half 
re in the upper half and those in the more junior half are in the lower 
ralf. 

Mr. Parrerson. There is no selection, then? 

Commander WueeteEr. Not for this purpose, sir. 

Admiral DuBossr. I think Mr. Vinson’s question, as | got it: How 
do you get from the lower half to the upper half? 

Mr. Vinsov. That is right, exactly. 

Admiral DuBoss. It is a pure matter of attrition in the upper half, 
sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Tell the committee how the upper half gets up and 
how many you keep in the upper half who served a certain length of 
time. 

Admiral DuBose. In the upper half, first you have the normal 
deaths, physical retirements, and so forth. They make vacancies in 
the upper half as they go. Then, every flag officer who has completed 
5 years in rank and 35 years’ total service comes up before a retention 
board. The numbers to be retained are based on a 5-year study. 
For several vears it has been running around 30 to 32 percent who fail 
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of retention. When they go—at the moment, the way promotions 
go—When they are in this upper half, when they go they create 
vacancies, and those on the selection list flow into the bottom of the 
lower half and one in the lower half moves into the upper half. 

Does that answer the question, Mr. Vinson? 

Mr. Vinson. One further question, Mr. Chairman. Now, does not 
the law require so many vacancies to occur annually in the upper half? 

Admiral DuBose. Not in the upper half, sir. There must be a 
number of vacancies equal to 10 percent of the whole number of 
admirals created each year in order to get that same flow of promotion 
that we have been talking about. That is not law, Mr. Vinson, but 
it is all through the hearings that that would be done and it is being 
done, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, during World War II, you had how many flag 
ranks? I am talking about admirals. 

Admiral DuBose. The total was 483. I am coming to that point, 
if | may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to explain— 

Admiral DuBose. I am going to explain the ratios if 1 may be 
permitted. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you this: Are you going to explain how 
many admirals you had on board and also how many commodores, 
which was also flag rank? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And are you going to explain how those billets are 
being filled now, normally being filled now, by flag-rank admirals? 

Admiral DuBose. We will. 

; The CHatrMan. Of course, we have done away with the commo- 
ores. 

Admiral DuBosr. We do not have commodores, except on the 
retired list. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Keep the chart a second, will you, Commander? 

Of course, I think one thing that complicates it to all of us is, whether 
or not this is correct: The highest rank in any of the services, the 
highest pay grade in any of the services, is two stars. 

Admiral DuBose. The permanent grade, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. Thereafter there is a money allowance only, 
but his pay goes from ensign or second lieutenant to major general or 
rear admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Then there is only a lump-sum money allowance for 
above that? 

Admiral DuBosr. There is $500 a year, for example, for a vice 
admiral. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. But in your upper half, then, you have got to 
count in any five stars who may be on duty, all four stars, and all 
three stars? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. They are all—— 
Admiral DuBosr. Not the five stars. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is right. It is a statutory rank. But the two-, 
three-, and four-star admirals are all admirals? 

Admiral DuBoss. Of the upper half, as far as pay goes. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the two stars come out of the upper half? 

Admiral DuBose. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the question of the rear admirals of the lower 
half and upper half received as much, I guess, if not more, considera- 
tion by Dewey Short’s subcommittee? 

Admiral DuBosr. There were pages and pages in the hearings. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the relative rank of the lower half with the 
brigadier general. 

pat ee DuBose. And you wrote it into law. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. Your brigadier generals are in line with 
admirals of the lower half because the Department didn’t want the 
rank of commodore, and we forced the Department to agree by 
threatening to make your lower half commodores if you didn’t go 
along with ranking them with brigadier general. 

Admiral DuBosg. That is right. 

The CuHairMan. That is a good review of the history. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to get this in the record clearly. When you 
divide that group of admirals in two equal parts, like the commander 
mentioned, is that purely on a seniority basis? 

Admiral DuBost. Purely on a seniority basis. These gentlemen 
are not on a pure seniority basis. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. I am talking about the 
regular- 

Admiral DuBosr. When you get to rear admirals, they are on a 
pure seniority basis. This is very difficult. Any personnel act is a 
very complicated thing; there are no two ways about it. 

he CHatRMAN. You are telling me, brother. 

Admiral DuBossr. But I want to make one thing very clear here. 
I think Commander Wheeler did it. But I would like to stress it 
again. One unrestricted line rear admiral of the lower half moving 
into the upper half—and we have a case coming up next summer— 
will take six staff corps admirals along with him into the upper half 
because they all were commissioned at the same time. 

Mr. Vinson. That is, if they meet the qualification. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; of course. 

The CuarrMan. Continue. 

Admiral DuBose. Therefore, that is where we get into the impossi- 
bility of administering the Davis amendment alongside of the Officer 
Personnel Act in this instance. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr, Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, we will assume—this thing isn’t quite clear to 
me yet. Now, your unrestricted upper half—we will say Joe Smith 
is in the unrestricted upper half and John Smith is in the unrestricted 
lower half. So Joe Smith, he retires. 

Admiral Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, does that automatically move John Smith up 
into his place or does he come up before a review board? 

Admiral DuBosr. No; he automatically moves up. 
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Mr. Gavin. He goes up, regardless of who he is or what he is or 
anybody else, in the same comparable rank. The whole group go 
up; is that right? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. Somebody comes in from the 
bottom, that is on the selection list. He moves up. When he has 
completed 5 years in rank and 35 years’ total service, though, he has 
to come up for retention in flag rank. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, matbe you have some better men of greater 
ability in that lower echelon that might be considered for that vacancy. 
But it is just automatic; is that it? 

Admiral DuBose. That is automatic flow, that particular one; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Miter. But those men of greater ability, even in that lower 
half, could, if the vacancy occurs, even be made vice admirals. 

Admiral DuBose. And there have been many of them. 

Mr. Miter. Jumped over the whole group because of their ability. 

Admiral DuBose. In the past there have been quite a few of them. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course when Joe Smith in the lower half moves 
up, and Joe Dough and William Sough—one is an engineering officer 
and the other is a dental officer, and there may be 3 or 4 on the 
outside who go up to admiral with him because he gets promotion. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is it correct that the upper half and lower half is 
intended for pay purposes? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because there was no comparable pay-—— 

Admiral DuBose. There is no comparable pay between brigadier 
and major general. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is only a pay matter from the Navy standpoint, 
but the committee forced the difference between the rank of upper 
and lower half? 

Admiral DuBose. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Kilday. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. On Wednesday, Mr. Davis showed you some 
charts giving the number of officers in the higher grades as of the end 
of World War II as compared with the present. I have had the 
figures checked, and I find that in general they are correct. During 
the hearings on Wednesday much was made of the number of rear 
admirals at peak strength during World War Il. I am sure that 
this number given was found in the Congressional Record of January 
15, 1952, and shows 317 rear admirals including commodores. ‘This 
figure is in error due to either a typographical or arithmetical mistake 
and should read 417 rather than 317. 

Mr. Noreuap. That is of rear admirals? 

Admiral DvBosr. And commodores, flag officers. 

Mr. June 1945? 

Admiral DvBosr. Yes. It is 100 out, exactly. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the number again? 

Admiral DuBosr. It should be 417. It was quoted here as 317 
and I think came from the Congressional Record of January 15, 1952, 
which I have gotten hold of. 

Mr. Rivers. That includes the commodores, too? 

Admiral DuBosg. Yes. 

Mr. Mixxer. And does that include the restricted admirals? 
Admiral DuBose. All, sir. 
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There is one other point of interest that I would like to bring to 
your attention. The number of commanders given you by Mr. Davis 
as of June 30, 1945, was correct. However, 6,856 was not the number 
of commanders at the peak strength of World War II. The number 
was, in fact, 10,016 at the peak. I merely mention this to keep the 
record straight. 

Mr. Gavin. What month was that? 

Admiral DuBose. July of 1945, I think. 

Mr. Gavin. July of 1945. 

Mr. Norsuiap. The figures in the record you people gave is at 
June 30, 1945. You mean to say that they are 

Admiral DuBose. The peak came a little over a month later. 

Mr. Norsiap. You added one-fourth greater number commanders 
in 1 month? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. The peak was 10,000. 

Mr. Norsiap. You went from 6,000 to 10,000 in July of 1945? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. Let us get that straight. You went 
from 6,000 to 10,000 in 30 days? 

Admiral DuBose. You had a big selection board, and it happened 
the selections were approved and made the following month. They 
had been made—selections—at the time but they had not been 
promoted. 

Mr. Jounson. Wasn’t that due to the fact that we were intensi- 
fying the war in the Pacific? 

Admiral DuBose. That was the last big selection board of the war, 
which had not taken effect on June 30, but did the next month. 

The CuarrmMan. The war with Germany had ended and they were 
getting out soon. They wanted to get promoted before leaving. 
It is very human. 

Mr. Gavin. They not only wanted to, but they did. 

The Cuarrman. They are not any different from Members of Con- 
gress. 

Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. I was asked on Wednesday if I could give you a 
list of the flag and captains billets that were non-Navy or created since 
World War II. I have prepared such lists and will deposit them with 
the counsel. The numbers are in noway restricted. However, I have 
given you on this list the titles of these billets and I request that you 
consider them restricted. 

Mr. Jonnson. That was the question I asked you. 

Admiral DuBost. The numbers are not restricted in any sense. 
Just the titles should be considered as restricted. 

Mr. Kitpay. You better not give them to us. 

Mr. Norrsiap. You mean that is the number that had some special 
function? 

Admiral DuBossr. Created since World War IT. 

Mr. Norsuap. A new special function arising out of NATO? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the number on that? 

The CuarrMANn. Wait just a minute, Mr. Norblad. Let him answer. 

Admiral DuBosr. The number is 49. I told you 45. 

Mr. Rivers. Let him retain those titles and if any member wants it 
let him disclose it to the member. 
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Admiral DuBose. I may be drawing a long bow on that, but I think 
there are some titles that should not be given out. 

Mr. Jonnson. Admiral, those are by commitments that the United 
States has made, by agreements, treaties, and things like that? 

Admiral DuBose. Not necessarily, sir. For instance, the De- 
partment of Defense has created 5 or 6 or 7 new flag officers billets 
that weren't tn existence before, nor comparable billets. 

Mr. Jounson. I mean it is because of the ramifications—— 

Admiral DuBose. It is due to many things. It is due to our 
international commitments. It is due to our concept of global 
responsibilities. You can’t pin it to any one thing, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, does vour table indicate why, the different 
things, or does it just give us numbers? 

Admiral DuBoss. | think the titles will indicate the why. 

Mr. Jonnson. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course we can have those titles for our consideration 
in executive session. 

Admiral DuBose. I prefer they don’t get in the record. 

Mr. Kivpay. I don’t think you should give them in open session, 
but vou should furnish them so every member and the committee 
could have them. It couldn’t be restricted as to obligations which 
may have been imposed by statute under, say, the Mutual Security 
Act. I recall in a vague sort of a way that we required that the 
departments pass upon the availability of military supplies, for 
instance. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kivpay. For transfer to NATO nations or any of these other 
nations. 

Admiral DuBose. Sale of ships, and many things that have 
demanded-— 

Mr. Kitpay. And in those laws that came out of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. And this committee offered a number of the 
amendments to make sure that foreign affairs wouldn't be transferring 
away the things that we need the most in our own service, a pretty 
reasonable assumption. We imposed additional duties on the depart- 
ments and did not do anything about supplying additional personnel. 

Admiral DuBoss. That is correct, sir. And in making up this list, 
it is very difficult at times to say ‘Well, we had something like this” 
to say whether it is absolutely a new job, whether to leave it off or 
whether to put it on our list, but I think the number 49 that I give 
you is leaning over backward to show the new ones. 

Mr. Rivers. That is particularly true in the billet of captain with 
that Mutual Security. There are numbers of those. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

The Cuairnman. Admiral, realizing the increased need for additional 
officers even on the percentage basis because of our international 
commitments and the werld situation and the billets opened by the 
Department of Defense, it is still rather difficult for me to understand 
why both the Navy and Marine Corps plan to have more officers 
above the rank of commander and lieutenant colonel than we did at 
the height of mobilization in World War II, when we nearly had 
four—the Navy was almost four times the size that it is today. 
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Mr. Norsuap. Three and a half times as many is the figure I have 
given, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, approximately. It is hard for us to explain 
to the taxpayers back home why it is you should have more officers 
today, with a Navy one-fourth the size. 

Admiral DuBose. I have here a table, sir, which I will give the 
counsel; for instance, captains on July 31, 1945: We had 3,900 and we 
have now 2,900. Admirals, total flag: We had 483 on July 31 and we 
now have 295. So that we don’t have more, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well—— 

The CHarrMaNn. Wait just a minute, please. 

Admiral DuBose. The Navy has planned to have on June 30, this 
vear, 1953, 7,558 commanders, as compared to 6,598 commanders at 
the height of World War II. 

The CHarrmMan. In other words, you had planned to have more in 
June 1953 than you had in June 1945 when the Navy was four times 
its present size? 

Admiral DuBose. I am right at the point, sir, if I may take that 
question up right now. 

The CHarrMan. Fine. 

Admiral DuBose. And it is the last one I have. 

The Cuarrman. I would like for you to illustrate. 

Admiral DuBose. I will try, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. And convince us. 

Admiral DuBose. Having, I hope, set the record straight as to the 
number in grade of admirals and commanders at the peak of World 
War II, I would like to return to what I said Wednesday in regard to 
these numbers. That was that I did not accept the thesis that the 
distribution of officers during the peak of World War II was a proper 
distribution but that it was the best we could do under the cireum- 
stances. I would like to again emphasize this and tell vou of the rules 
regarding promotion at that time. Admiral King, the then com- 
mander in chief, was personally interested in this problem and in his 
wisdom insisted that he would not cheapen rank by promiscuous pro- 
motions, even though the rank requirements could not be met. His 
instructions were that no man was to be made a flag officer who did 
not have 24 vears’ service, no man was to be made a captain who did 
not have 15 vears’ service, and no man to be made a commander who 
did not have 8 vears’ service. If vou will remember, we had three- 
hundred-thousand-odd officers at the peak of World War II. Of this 
number, 280,000 had less than 4 vears’ commissioned service. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral, just at that point, that only applied to the 
Regulars and not the Reserves? 

Ad niral DuBose. No, sir; to everybody. 

Mr. It did? 

Ad niral DuBose. Everybody, Reserves and Regulars alike, sir. 
You may be able to find one man somewhere that got a spot, but I am 
correct in what I say, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a question right there, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that during World War II, this time 
that vou are now talking about, you hed billets which would normally 
be filled by captains that were being jilled by commanders? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir; and that is the point to 
which I would like to proceed. Of the three-hundred-thousand-odd, 
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280,000 had less than 4 years’ commissioned service. There was no 
field from which to pick large numbers of very senior officers. Many 
officers were serving in billets, which considering their importance, 
would have justified higher rank than they held and which were 
occupied by officers of higher grade prior to the war. We did, as 
Admiral King always said, “the best we could with what we had.” 

The Cuaraman. You did pretty well. 

Admiral DuBose. I think so, sir. 

The Cuarrema™. You did pretty well, Admiral, and you certainly 
didn’t cheapen the importance of rank by having a lot of promiscuous 
promotions. I think the standard or formula that the admiral laid 
down was pretty sound. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one further question? 

The CHatrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Durnam. You commissioned people, though, as commander 
direct from civilian life? 

Admiral DuBosr. We did in specialized cases. 

Mr. Durnam. You commissioned specialists? 

Admiral DuBose. Special cases, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Specialize. I wondered how that number affected 
this, though. 

Admiral DuBose. There was not a single lineman made short of 
those years—— 

Mr. Duruam. Did it affect your overall numbers to any great 
extent? 

Admiral DuBose. No. As I said when I read that, you could 
find probably an occasional, particular case of some, say, communica- 
tions expert, or even some very famous doctor or something else, that 
was commissioned. But of the regular promotion flow, and the 
exceptions were so few as to be inconsequential; my statement is 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I follow up on this for just a 
second? 

The Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, in view of the fine performance that you 
had in World War I], would it not be proper to assume that maybe 
some of the billets which are supposed to be filled by captains under 
your present procedure should more properly be filled by commanders? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; I do not agree. We did the best we 
could. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wondered if maybe you were a little 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not agree with you. We have the qualified 
people now to promote. 

Mr. Rivers. And they are actually serving time in grade? 

Admiral DuBosr. They are serving more than the required time. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course another aspect of it is the question of 
finding the billets to promote men to. 

Admiral DuBose. You do things in dire emergencies which you 
certainly don’t want to do, but you do the best you can, and there is 
no reason to do the same thing when there is no need to do them. 

Mr. Harpy. My point is simply this: If a man is qualified and 
performed satisfactorily as a commander during the emergency con- 
ditions, why it would certainly seem that a man who is capable of 
performing that as a commander would be able to satisfactorily per- 
form those duties in the billets where you now have captains. 
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Mr. Rivers. Of course—— 

The CHarrMaNn. Wait a minute. Mr. Hardy has the floor. 

Admiral DuBose. I don’t see any reason for denying recognition 
if the man has the service and is qualified for the job he is doing. 
We didn’t have many during World War II. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a difficult point. I am not going to argue that 
with you now. It is a question of recognition and orderly promotion 
from a career standpoint. That is one issue that | think you un- 
doubtedly deserve consideration. But the other point is a question 
as to whether a particular billet requires the particular abilities of a 
captain or whether it could be performed satisfactorily by a com- 
mander. 

Admiral DuBoss. That is a subject that we go into very, very 
thoroughly before we ever set up the complement or allowance of a 
shi» or a station, sir. This thing could carry on, your suggestion, on 
and on, sir. But we determine from the duties that the man is to 
perform, the type of ship, the type of work he is going to do—decide 
what rank we think he needs, that he is properly entitled to, and that 
is what we set up in our allowance. 

We have to do to some extent what you are talking about every 
day. We don’t have enough captains right now to fill all the billets 
that are set up for captains. 

Mr. Harpy. The only question that I am raising is whether or not 
you really need captains in those billets. 

Admiral DuBoss. Occasionally it can be done. 

Mr. Harpy. | am just raising the question. I don’t know. 

Admiral DuBoss. There have been numerous comparisons made 
between the ratio of officers in high ranks roday as compared with 
our total personnel and the ratio during the war. I have told you 
of Admiral King’s instructions as to promotions. Further, wars are 
fought to a large extent by young men. We only have to look at 
the draft ages to know that. During the war there were thousands 
of landing craft, small cargo ships, small tankers, submarine chasers, 
minesweepers, and tremendous numbers of aircraft. All of these re- 
quired young officers in these ships during the war as compared to 
the relatively small number in this type of work at the present. I 
believe you can see the proportion of officers in the rank of captain 
and flag rank would obviously be greatly lower than it is today when 
we are not operating the thousands of small craft. 

I brought with me just a list of a few of them. We were operating 
809 GST’s. Today we are operating 95. We were operating 464 
LSM’s. Today we are operating 21. We were operating 451 
LSIL’s. Today we are operating one. We were operating 1,187 
LSU’s. Today we are operating 111. We were operating 285 PC’s. 
Today we are operating three. We were operating 368 PT’s. Today 
we are operating seven. We were operating 320 5C’s. Today we are 
operating none. We were operating 220 YP’s in shore patrol. To- 
day we are operating 25. And that is only a partial list. I haven’t 
taken in tugs. 

Mr. Norsiap. We are not making a comparison between the 
higher and lower grade of World War II and now. We are making 
a comparison between the admirals you have now and the admirals 
you had then. I can’t see where that makes a bit of difference, adds 
a thing to it. 
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Admiral DuBose. I think it does, if 1 may be permitted to say so, 
as far as any ratio is concerned. I think it has a great deal to do 
with the ratios. 

Mr. Norsiap. Ratios between the admirals and captains of World 
War II and of now. That is the question. 

Admiral DuBose. I will get to that, if I may, sir. 

In administering a farflung Navy, the number of administrative 
billets decreases but little with even major decreases in overall strength. 
We have given you a list of some 49 flag officers who are now in 
essential billets that did not exist at the end of World War IT. If 
you glance at this list and the duties to which they are assigned, 
you can realize the increase in administrative detail. In peace as in 
war many of the flag billets are the same even though the number of 
units may be somewhat smaller for it is essential to maintain an 
organization which can be rapidly expanded. 

Mr. Mituer. Admiral, are all of those 45 billets on the unrestricted 
list? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. Most of them are, but not all of them, 

Mr. Harpy. Can I ask a question about that? 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I understand that there are 49 additional 
flag officers in this list that you mentioned. Now how many officers 
of lesser rank are required in connection with the performance of 
those flag officers? 

Admiral DuBose. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I am trying to get at is 

Admiral DuBose. I have gone as far as captains. There are about 
350. 

Mr. Harpy. Now they go to the 49 flags? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. They are additional billets. 

Mr. Harpy. If you increase your flag officers, | hardly see how 
you can avoid having so much larger percentage in officers of lower 
rank in connection with the duties performed by those flag officers. 

Admiral DuBose. You can’t, sir. You are bound to have a large 
increase because if you put a flag officer into administering a part of 
NATO, for example, or Mutual Security Agency, you are bound to 
have other officers with him. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly the point. Now I am just 
wondering—— 

Admiral DuBosr. I don’t know the number, sir. I can’t give it to 
you. It would be very difficult to obtain, in fact, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That would have an impact on this other situation, 
this overall situation. 

Admiral DuBose. It would, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Your 49 admirals only constitute about 17 percent 
of your total number of admirals, however. 

Admiral DuBossg. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you made some excellent points, I think, 
this morning, Admiral, that gives us a little clearer picture. But it 
is still difficult for some of us to understand why in World War IL 
you had 475,000 marines with only 1,029 lieutenant colonels. You 
propose by June of this vear, with a strength of 242,000, approximately 
one-half as many men, to have not 1,029 heutenant colonels, but 1,350. 
You are going to have more lieutenant colonels— 
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Admiral DuBose. Mr. Short, I have enough troubles of my own. 
Those belong to the marines, sir. , 

The Cuarrman. Yes, but it falls under the Navy. 

Admiral DuBosr. They have the same picture. 

The CHairMan. The Marine Corps—lI perhaps shouldn’t say this, 
until they come on, but the Marine Corps in June of 1945 had 391 
colonels. Now by June this year they wanted not 391 colonels, but 
576, when they have only half as many men. 

Admiral DuBose. You have gotten a tremendous increase in 
administrative details. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you had to administer during World War II. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir, I don’t think you had as much as we 
have now, with NATO, Mutual Assistance 

ot CuHArRMAN. Perhaps it was a good thing. They had more time 
to fight. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let me make this observation. The 
question you just stated goes to the soundness of the organic law. 

The CuarrmMan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Vinson. And the distinguished chairman was all for that bill. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, this inquiry, while it is very pertinent to answer 
certain questions raised by Mr. Davis—those are the things that 
should be taken up and these points developed when a restudy of the 
soundness of the organic law is considered by the committee. 

I think it is pertinent for the admiral to answer these points that 
Mr. Davis raised, but as to the soundness —all departments are within 
the law. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Within the law. Then between now and July we 
ought to make a restudy of the law to see if we were doing the right 
thing when we fixed these percentages that gives them all these offi- 
cers we are talking about. That was the result of Mr. Short’s bill. 

The CuarrmMan. 303 pages long, and we wrestled with it for weeks 
and months. 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. We thought we had done a good job. 

Admiral DuBose. I think you did a good job. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is nice to hear you say that, but I am be- 
ginning to question whether we did or not. 

Mr, NorBiap. We were generous. 

Admiral DuBose. Mr. Short, I have about 1 more minute. I 
have no more than a minute more. May I finish, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, we will let the admiral finish. 

A _ perhaps we were a little generous and liberal when we passed 
that law. 

Admiral DuBose. But—— 

The CHaraman. We tried to be friends of the armed services. 

Admiral DuBose. We have not taken any advantage of any liberal- 
ity of that law. We have interpreted it in the light of the hearings 
before the committee when the law was passed, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, you haven’t been liberal with it. We were 
liberal when we passed it. 

Admiral DuBose. I am not so sure. 
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The CHarrmMan. You stayed within the limits very well. 

Admiral DuBose. Stayed well within it. 

The CHarrMan. That is fine. Well, you finish, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBosr. I would like to say you still need commanders 
in chief of the fleets, you still need type commanders, you still need 
task-force commanders at sea. 

The number of bureaus and offices in the Navy Department has 
not decreased and the number of administrative and planning billets 
brought about by new developments, unification, and our acceptance 
of global responsibilities and world leadership have all increased the 
need for officers in the appropriate ranks. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let me make this observation. In 
view of what has been developed at this hearing, it occurs to me 
that it is very sound that this whole subject be restudied, and the 
objective of Mr. Davis’ amendment was probably to bring that about. 
The constant flow of promotion is the subject that the committee 
would be warranted every year to look into, because conditions change. 

Now, we are right up against the proposition to look into this. 
And Mr. Blandford worked out figures, and I understand from what 
Mr. Davis said here this morning, that as far as the figures given for 
stopgap proposition, were satisfactory to him. 

I suggest—now we will try to reach an agreement with the ether 
two services, and then between now and July go into all of this whole 
question to see whether we were too generous and whether the milits ry 
requirements now warrant this many billets for the different gra:'es 
in the service. That is the whole question. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral, of course the personnel act has been in 
operation only since 1947? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now suppose you had had the personnel act during 
the war, what would have been the situation? 

Admiral DuBosr. It provides for abrogating it in emergencies if 
you have to, sir. We would have the same situation, sir, if we had 
that act. 

Mr. Durnam. You would have the same situation. 

The CHarrMAN. Let me say to members of the committee: The 
House meets today. We have several real-estate projects that we 
must pass on soon. I thought if the committee could meet Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock and try to finish this particular hearing and 
agree upon some kind of emergency, temporary legislation, until we 
can make a full detailed study by permanent law——— 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. I know, if we can dispose of this Monday, then 
we could perhaps dispose of these real-estate projects. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, we start our Lincoln Day dinners 
and a great many of the Republican members will be out in their 
districts making speeches. 

Mr. Vinson. That is the 12th, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parrerson. It will start Monday. 

The CHatrman. It is the whole week. They are having mine 
tomorrow night in Kansas City. I can’t attend. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, are you going to handle the real estate 
like we did under Mr. Vinson’s administration, that unless there is 
objection—— 

he CuarrMan. We will discuss that when we get to it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think in fairness to the other 
three services—actually the presentation by the Navy here has been 
along legal guidance and by statute. I might say we haven't really 
hit the serious problems yet with respect to the Army and the Air 
Force 

The Cuarrman. And the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think all of the services should have an oppor- 
tunity to present a justification for their action. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that next week is 
Lincoln Week, I suggest we meet on the 16th of February 

The Cuartrman. A week from Tuesday. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Because most of the members 

Mr. Parrerson. We will be away. In my own case, I won’t be 
here. I think I should be. 

Mr. Vinson. That will give Mr. Blandford and the services an 
opportunity to see how far we are apart and try to work out a com- 
promise, a stopgap, between now and the 30——— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I might say that insofar as stop- 
gap legislation is concerned, that could be handled by this committee 
if they meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. In 2 hours you could 
settle how you want to handle the stopgap legislation, because here 
is what it boils down to: You want to give them finite figures. Then 
we take the figures that have now been furnished by all the services, 
decide whether those are fair, whether they have to have additional 
numbers added to that not only for doctors and dentists, but for addi- 
tional billets, and then report some kind of a bill out. 

Now, I recognize the fact that time is of the essence here, because 
on April 1, regardless of what action this committee takes, the Senate 
still has to act on it, and I think you could decide upon a finite figure 
insofar as stopgap legislation is concerned in perhaps a morning session 
tomorrow morning. 

The CHarrMan. Well, if the members could meet tomorrow—it is 
Saturday. 

(Chorus of ‘‘No.’’) 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let’s ask Mr. Davis. 

Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Gavin. Why not meet immediately after they conclude the 
hearings and give the other branches of the service an opportunity to 
be heard before you arrive at anything in the way of a stopgap? 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think they should be given an opportunity, 
Mr. Gavin, very definitely. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it is very obvious, the Chair will say, because 
so many Members are going to be out making Lincoln Day speeches 
all over the Nation, and I made my share of them in years gone by, 
thet it is only fair to those Members to wait until they can be present 
and it is only fair to the other branches of the services to be heard. 

ttt stand in recess until a week from next Tuesday, at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:52 a. m., Friday, February 6, 1953, the com- 
mittee was adjourned to Tuesday, February 17, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 


Houst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 17, 1953. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

We have met this morning, gentlemen, to resume the hearings on 
H. R. 2332, which will require an annual review of military pe ‘sonnel, 
and for other purposes. The main thing is to discuss further the Davis 
amendment and to enact quickly a type of stopgap legislation in order 
to protect junior officers or prevent the demotion of the lower-grade 
officers to take care of the medical and dental officers that are required, 
until I can assign, or until the chairman can assign, to Subcommittee 
No. 2, I suspect, that deals with personnel, a study of the whole prob- 
lem and report to us before April 1, which we will do after enacting this 
emergency legislation. 

I hope that it will be possible for each branch of the service, Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, if they have not already done so, 
to give this committee the total number of the strength in each branch 
of the service as of June 30, 1945, with the number of officers in all 
grades, from general down to second lieutenant, or from full admiral 
down to ensign, and also to give us the total i overall strength, 
of each branch of the service as of December 31, 1952, with the total 
number of officers in all grades, in order that ‘the committee can see 
just how many officers we have had in each grade in June 1945 as 
compared to December 1952. 

I think the committee has been furnished the figures as of June 30, 
1945. They just came over this morning, the thing | have been 
wanting. But if vou could give us the other figures as of December 31, 
1952, then we would have a basis of comparison. 

Now, we have as our first—may I say before we begin the hearing, 
that it will be necessary for Mr. Vinson, Mr. Smart, and myself to 
leave the committee about 10:20 to go over to the Rules Committee to 
get a rule authorizing the continuane e of the special investigative 
committee of the armed services in this new C ongress. So Mr. Arends 
will take over at that time and continue the hearing. 

Our first witness this morning is Maj. Gen. W. W. Wensinger, 
representing the Commandant of the Marine Corps. He will have a 
prepared statement, about 20, 22 minutes in length, and the chairman 
hopes that no questions will be asked, no interruptions, until he has 
completed his statement because I am sure it will answer many of the 
questions we have in mind. At the close of his statement we will give 
the Marine Corps another 8 to 10 minutes to conclude their testimony, 
and then the Air Force can consume the rest of the morning, an hour 
and a half. It is barely possible that we might report the bill out 
today, although I think perhaps it will be best if we met tomorrow 
morning, have the Army back here, perhaps all representatives of the 
different branches of the service, to go over carefully with Mr. Bland- 
ford in the meantime the definite figures that he has on the stopgap 
legislation to see whether or not it is satisfactory for the time being, 
until the special subcommittee can take up this personnel problem 
and report back to the full committee about a month from now. 

With that explanation, rather long, General Wensinger, you may 
proceed with vour prepared statement, and when you have finished 
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then I am sure the members will have a few questions to ask you, but 
I hope they will be brief, because when you have finished this morning 
for the Marine Corps we would like to hear the Air Force. 

General Wensitncer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, having been present 
during the hearings held by your committee earlier this month, I feel 
called upon at the outset to tell you why there are more high-ranking 
officers in the Marine Corps now than there were during World War II. 
In 1945 the Marine Corps had 81 general officers, 399 colonels, and 
1,095 lieutenant colonels. We had on December 31, 1952, 59 general 
officers, 516 colonels, and 1,200 lieutenant colonels. No promotions 
to these grades have been made in the meantime. We have billet 
requirements for 64 general officers, 546 colonels, and 1,350 lieutenant 
colonels. 

I would like to discuss the reasons for what might appear to be an 
unwarranted or disproportionate revision of Marine Corps officer 
requirements. 

The first reason is that in 1945 we were confronted with full war- 
time mobilization. The function of training and administering the 
inactive-duty Reserve was practically nonexistent. The requirement 
for military attaches was radically reduced. Fewer personnel were 
required in connection with research and development. 

The second reason is that many new functions have arisen since 
World War II which require the services of experienced Marine 
officers. The Department of Defense, the various military assistance 
advisory groups, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and other 
similar activities had no counterpart during World War II. 

At this point, I should like to direct your attention to the table 
attached to the copies of the statement | am presenting to you. 
Tuais table shows at the foot of the “difference”? columns that today 
we require 4 generals, 154 colonels, and 248 lieutenant colonels to 
perform new or peacetime functions which did not exist in 1945, 

Let us consider the matter of general officers. In 1945 we had 81. 
Now, limited by the Davis amendment, we have 59. But even if this 
limitation were removed we would still be permitted to have but 60 
because of the decision made by the Senate Armed Services Committee 
Jast year not to recommend confirmation in excess of that number. 

Prior to this decision, the Marine Corps informed that committee 
that 61 general officers were required for a force based on 3 divisions 
and 3 aircraft wings. In the meantime, three new billets for general 
officers have developed. They are Chief of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group, Netherlands; general inspector on the staff, United 
States Commander in Chief, Europe; and director of the staff, Joint 
Inter-American Defense Board. With these additional general officer 
billets, the Marine Corps now requires 64 general officers. 

In 1954, we had 399 colonels. We now have 516. This is 30 less 
than the Davis limitation of 546. You will note from the table that 
there are 154 colonels billets which had no counterpart in 1945. This 
154, if added to the 399 in 1945, amounts to 553. In our initial budget 
submission for the current fiscal year we asked for 576 colonels. Sub- 
sequently, the Commandant directed that a study be made with a 
view to changing the concept that prevailed with regard to the require- 
ments in the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel. He advocated 
the downgrading of colonels billets in an effort to economize in the 


expenditure of officer experience, and to permit fuller experience in 
the lieutenant colonels grade by all officers prior to promotion to 
colonel. This study is still continuing. Pending consideration of this 
concept, the Commandant has withheld promotion to colonel. I 
should add here that this study was initiated prior to any indication 
that the Davis proposal would be made. 

In this connection, I wish to emphasize that section 634 makes it 
almost impossible to practice this type of economy—it prevents 
increasing the number of lieutenant colonels to compensate for the 
savings in numbers of colonels. It would have the same effect in all 
grades down to first lieutenant. It is apparent, then, that where 
section 634 attempts to achieve economy in grade distribution, it, in 
fact, deters a service from instituting any economies which it may 
desire but can only compensate for in the first and second lieutenant 
grades. In other words, the Marine Corps cannot just look for a 
colonel’s billet that can be filled by a lieutenant colonel, but must 
find instead of a colonel’s billet that can either be abolished entirely 
or filled by a lieutenant. This, obviously, hampers our endeavor to 
effect economy in the grade of colonel. 

Referring again to the table, vou will note that there are now 248 
lieutenant colonel billets which were not required in 1945. When 
added to the 1,095 lieutenant colonels which we did have in 1945, it 
totals 1,343. We now have 1,200 lieutenant colonels. We need 
1,350. This is 7 more than we had in 1945, if you deduct the 248 that 
have been added for new functions since World War Il. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the current requirements for officers 
in grades of lieutenant colonel and above represent a net reduction of 
21 officers from the World War II structure, after you deduct the 406 
new and peacetime billets shown in the table. 

I should like to make an observation at this point with regard to 
the comparison of 1945 figures with our 1953 requirements. The 
simple point is that it does not follow that for 6 divisions we need 6 
times as many officers as we need for 1 division. Nor does it follow 
that for a Marine Corps of some 485,000, which we had in 1945, that 
we can reduce our officer requirements by 50 percent because we have 
a Marine Corps today of approximately one-half that size. 

It would necessitate only the addition of a relatively small number 
of senior officers over present Marine Corps requirements to provide 
for increased forces to the level of 1945. 

The third reason for the revision of our World War If structure is 
this: At the beginning of mobilization prior to World War II, the 
active duty Regular Marine Corps was composed of 1,380 officers and 
18,052 enlisted men, a total of 19,432 personnel. There were only 
1,012 officers and 14,925 enlisted men in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
The Marine Corps was required to expand from this base to 37,664 
officers and 447,474 enlisted men in a period of approximately 5 vears, 
an increase of almost 14 times the original size of its Regular and Re- 
serve strength. The point of entry for officers into the Marine Corps 
to achieve this expansion was in the lowest officer grade—second 
lieutenant. To have promoted to meet actual officer requirements 
for the forces then authorized would have required completely unac- 
ceptable rates of promotions of these voung and relatively inexperienced 
officers. The Marine Corps chose to promote as conservatively as 
possible. You will recall that Admiral DuBose told you the other day 
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that Admiral King had imposed certain arbitrary requirements in 
terms of total commissioned service for promotion to various grades 
in the Navy. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Van- 
degrift, effected similar restrictions on promotions in the Marine 
Corps. Therefore, the number of officers serving in the higher grades 
in 1945 was well below normal billet requirements for those grades. 

By following this conservative course, the number of officers in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and above was 385 less than the number 
the Marine Corps requested for fiscal year 1953. This fiscal 1953 
request, of course, peiaied the 406 officers of these grades required 
for the new and peacetime functions. This difference in the fiscal 
year 1953 request is considered reasonable, in view of the fact that the 
experience and service of both Regular and Reserve officers have con- 
tinually increased during the years since the end of World War II. 
As a result, these officers have arrived at a point of service where the 
Marine Corps can now properly promote them to meet minimum 
billet requirements based on existing tables of organization. 

Now, I should like to clarify a point raised by Mr. Van Zandt 
during the hearings on February 4. It had to do with a strength 
comparison of an Army division and a Marine Corps division. 

The total enlisted strength of a Marine division is 21,345, including 
1,145 naval enlisted personnel. An Army division is composed of 
18,667 enlisted personnel. There are 1,102 officers in a Marine divi- 
sion, inchiding 148 naval officers; the latter are doctors, dentists, and 
chaplains. An Army division contains 1,109 officers. These figures 
may be reduced to approximately 5.2 percent of a Marine division 
being officers, and approximately 5.9 percent of an Army division 
being officers. 

It is of interest to note in connection with the percentages of 
officers to enlisted men that on August 31, 1945, the percentage of 
officers in the Marine Corps was 7.09 percent and as of November 
30, 1952, this percentage was 7.29 percent. This is an increase over 
a 7-vear period of two-tenths of 1 percent. 

So much for the questions raised by the committee previously. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 affects and restricts the Marine 
Corps in the same way as it does the Navy insofar as career promo- 
tions of officers are concerned. Although we have lived well within 
those restrictions, the law provided the flexibility of numbers in 
grade essential to efficient career planning. We are now deprived 
of this flexibility by section 634 of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal vear 1953. 

Let us consider the effect of section 634 on the numerical grade 
requirements of the Marine Corps for the remainder of fiscal year 
1953. Please refer to the chart below, which I have enlarged here 
for your convenience. This chart indicates: 

(1) The number of officers in each grade which we have now; 

(2) The end fiseal year 1953 billet requirements; 

(3) The limitation imposed by the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947; and 

(4) The number to which we are currently restricted by 
section 634. 
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Current Billet re- Limitation 
distribution | quirement | imposed by 
Grade (as of Dee. | for end fiscal he per f Davis 
| 31,1952) | year 1953 | amendment 
| 
Lieutenant colonel... ___- lek } 1, 200 | 2, 379 | 1, 186 
ee tanta 2, 470 | 3, 568 2, 522 
4, 428 | 4, 906 5, 339 
17, 128 19, 824 19, 824 


1 Assuming Officer Personal Act of 1947 percentile distribution of total commissioned officers. 


As can be seen, the Marine Corps has established billet require- 
ments for fiscal vear 1953 for substantially fewer officers in all grades 
above captain than is authorized by the Officer Personnel Act. Char- 
acteristic economy was used in the preparation of the grade distribu- 
tion of officers necessary to properly command and staff the approved 
force structure of the 3 divisions and 8 aircraft wings. However, in 
certain grades the numbers required were greater than the numbers 
allowed by section 634. This means that in some cases billets are 
being filled by officers of lesser grades than those necessary for the 
most efficient operation of the Marine Corps. Utilizing officers of 
lower grades than called for by the approved force structure is not 
considered in the best interest of military efficiency when it can be 
avoided. It is obviously unfair to the individual officer who is required 
to discharge responsibilities greater than normal for his grade. 

This restriction below billet requirements is particularly trouble- 
some in the grade of lieutenant colonel. It is in this grade that the 
proportionally greatest numerical inadequacy exists. This is further 
aggravated by the fact that lieutenant colonel is the Marine Corps’ 
most critical grade, for it is here that the opposing attributes of 
physical vigor and mature judgment must be combined if the officers 
concerned are to measure up to their responsibilities. There are 
many important commands in the Marine Corps which require both 
the physical stamina for active field service and the professional experi- 
ence of a lieutenant colonel. There are likewise many vital staff 
billets for which the Marine Corps cannot afford greater rank, but 
which demand as a minimum the experience and judgment of a 
lieutenant colonel. 

Section 634 also adversely affects the Marine Corps Reserve officers 
on active duty just as it affects Regular officers. All officers are 
carried on a combined lineal list with seniority established by date 
of rank. These officers become eligible for selection for promotion 
in the order of their seniority. The Marine Corps personnel plans 
for fiscal vear 1953 anticipated voluntary continuation on active duty 
of many Reserve officers. A number of these officers were eligible for 
promotion. This accounts, in some measure, for their desire to 
remain on active duty. Section 634 reduces the number which the 
Marine Corps may promote during this fiscal year. Promotions have 
already been cut back to insure compliance with the limitations 
imposed. Some Reserve off cers who may not be promoted because of 
this restriction no longer desire to voluntarily remain on active duty. 
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Others will undoubtedly request release from active duty for the same 
reason. As a result, it will be necessary to procure new officers to 
replace these trained officers who cannot be retained. Such increased 
procurement requirements will incur additional expense in procure- 
ment costs, training, travel, and outfitting. 

An additional and very important point is that, administratively 
speaking, the Davis provision is extremely difficult of implementation. 

For these reasons, the Marine Corps is convinced that section 634 
of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1953 should 
be repealed. 

If this committee should be inclined to retained a revised version of 
the Davis amendment, I urge you to consider the problem of the 
Marine Corps with respect to the number of lieutenant colonels to be 
allowed, even though we are not affected by provisions of law relating 
to physicians and dentists. 

Of significance is the effect of section 634 on the Marine Corps as 
compared to the effect on the other services. Section 634 permits 
the following numbers of lieutenant colonels and commanders per 
10,000 personnel in the services indicated: 

Army, 85 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 

Navy, 85 commanders per 10,000 personnel. 

Air Force, 84 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 
Marine Corps, 50 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 

It is true that the Navy provides the Marine Corps with some 
90 commanders for the performance of certain duties. Generally, 
these duties are as doctors, dentists, chaplains, civil engineers, and 
staff duties of various types. However, the Marine Corps also pro- 
vides the Navy with a considerable number of lieutenant colonels in 
addition to the 29 assignments to the Navy Department shown on 
the table. 

Despite the limitation imposed by section 634, the Marine Corps 
has a real need for 1,350 lieutenant colonels. I do not believe that 
you will disagree with me when I state that the Marine Corps should 
not entrust the command of a battalion of ground troops or a squadron 
of combat aircraft to an officer of any less experience and judgment 
than a lieutenant colonel, if it can possibly be avoided. Nor, would 
you disagree with reference to the assignment of lieutenant colonels 
as second in command of larger formations, such as regiments. I 
can assure you that the same need is in evidence with respect to all 
of the other billets which the Marine Corps proposes to fill with 
lieutenant colonels. 

To summarize, the Marine Corps recommends that section 634, 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1953 be 
repealed in its entirety. 

Should the committee decide not to act favorably on this recom- 
mendation, then it is urged that section 634 at least be amended so 
as to allow the Marine Corps 1,350 lieutenant colonels and to author- 
ize the application of vacancies in a higher grade to any lower grade 
or grades. 

Mr. Arenps. General, that concludes your prepared statement? 

General Wensincer. That completes my prepared statement. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Possibly the committee would like to ask some 
questions? Mr. Cole, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cour. No. 


Mr. Arenps. Mr. Brooks? 
Mr. Brooks. No questions. 

Mr. AreNnbs. No questions. Any member of the committee that 
would like to ask the general a question? Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. As I understand it, then, the strength figures which 
I have seen on the Marine Corps indicate that you have about half 
the strength that you had at the end of World War II, approximately, 
is that right? 

General WensinGer. Overall strength? 

Mr. Overall? 

General WensinGer. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Norsxap. And as far as colonels are concerned, at the end of 
World War II, you had 391 colonels and with half as many men you 
now have approximately 546 or would in June; is that right? 

General WenstnGer. No, sir. We had 399 in World War II. We 
now have 516. 

Mr. Norsiap. Your figure as of June is 546. Is that right? 

Mr. Norsuap. | can’t see the upper row up there. 

Major Dick. The current distribution, Mr. Norblad—— 

Mr. Noreuap. As of what date? 

Major Dick. December 31, 1952. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

Major Dick. The first column shows distribution as of December 
31, 1952; the second column shows billet requirements at the end of 
June 30, 1953; the third column shows the limitation imposed by OPA; 
and the fourth column shows the limitation imposed by section 634. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is that second row June 30, 1953? 

Major Dick. Yes, sir. These are the numbers, by grade, that we 
wish to achieve by that time. 

General Wensincer. I may be able to help you. In the first part 
of my statement, I explained, I think, just exactly what you are in- 
quiring into. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, I can’t understand why with half as many men 
now you had 399 colonels at the height of World War II and you are 
now up to 516 or 548, whatever your figure is. 

General WensinceEr. I explained that, because at the end of the 
statement there is a table to show how many new jobs had been created 
in each of those ranks since World War II. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the necessity for that? 

General Wrenstncrer. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Norsiap. What was the necessity for the new jobs? That 
was the same explanation the Navy had, that they had a lot more 
billets. Why do you have more billets now? 

General WenstnceEr. The necessity for the job is that we have new 
activities for which we must provide lieutenant colonels, colonels, and 
even generals. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You mentioned, General, three new billets the 
Marines have had to fill regarding foreign aid? 

General WeNstNncER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General Seldon occupies one of them in Europe? 

General WensiNGeER. Yes, sir. I mentioned that in my statement, 
Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory Group, Netherlands; 
General Inspector on the Staff, United States Commander in Chief, 
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Europe; and Director of the Staff, Joint Inter-American Defense 
Board, over in the Pentagon. We didn’t have those 
Mr. Van Zanvr. What about your Military Assistance Group? 

General WensinGer. I have that, sir. I think that is the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, which is the same thing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking of the colonels that you have had 
to assign. An illustration: the colonel that does the training of the 
Korean or the Chinese Nationalist marines in Formosa is an addi- 
tional billet? 

General Wenstncer. That is right, sir. I haven’t listed all the 
jobs, sir. I have just given you the total and haven't listed them. 

Mr. Gavin. I might say the General stated: 

At this point I should like to direet your attention to the table attached to the 
copies of the statement I am presenting to you. This table shows at the foot of 


the different columns that today we have 4 generals, 154 colonels, and 148 lieu- 
tenant colonels to perform new or peacetime functions which did not exist in 1945. 


And above he explains, too: 


The Department of Defense, the various military assistance advisory groups, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and other similar activities, had no 
counterpart during World War II, 
which is the reason I believe for their increase in the number of billets 
that they have. 

Mr. Norsuap. Then, why do vou have—just taking vour own 
figures—I wasn’t here of course when that started. You claim you 
need 154 more colonels and yet you have a lot more than 154 at the 
height of World War Il when you had half as many men. Go into 
your lieutenant colonels. You were discussing them. You claim 
you need 330 more lieutenant colonels—you are claiming you need 
248 lieutenant colonels because of these functions. Instead of having 
248, you have 330 more lieutenant colonels than you had at the 
height of World War II, with twice as many men in uniform. 

General Wensincer. Well, on page 4—yvyou want the colonels first? 

Mr. Norsiap. Take lieutenant colonels. That was the figure you 
discussed a great deal. 

General WensinGer. On page 4 of my statement, the last para- 
graph, I explained that. 

Mr. Arenps. Read it again, General. 

General WensinGer. Referring again to the table, you will note 
that there are now 248 lieutenant colonels’ billets which were not 
required in 1945. When added to the 1,095 lieutenant colonels which 
we did have in 1945, it totals 1,343. We now have 1,200 lieutenant 
colonels. We need 1,350. This is 7 more than we had in 1945, if 
you deduct the 248 that would have been added for new functions 
since World War II. And I explained that General Vandegrift put 
a restriction on the promotion to lieutenant colonels because our input 
to build to a basis of some 37,000 officers was at the bottom of the 
list and we just didn’t feel reconciled in pushing those people up to 
lieutenant colonels in a short time. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is there any list which you have which may be 
— showing all these new billets that are needed for all the 
rank? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Right here. 
Mr. Norsuap. Thank you. 
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General Wenstncer. May I have your question again, Mr. 
Norblad? 

Mr. Norsuap. I had the answer. | wanted to know if you had a 
list of all these new billets that had been created. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AreNpbs. Yes, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is it not true that these billets that you 
have to fill, such as military assistance or foreign aid, w hatever it 
may be: you were simply told to come up with an officer to fill that 
billet? 

General Wensincer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. VAN Zanpvt. And it was not in vour table of organizations 
as the Marine Corps? 

General Wensincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Therefore you have had to promote to provide 
the man to fill the billet? 

General Wenstncer. That is right. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, sir. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. General, why do you take the base of 1945 and 
have to add from that? If in 1945, or if we hada’t these 154 colonels 
or 248 lieutenant colonels, would you still maintain that the Marine 
Corps should have as many officers with half as many enlisted men 
as it had in 1945? You start from 1945 and add these new functions 
to justify it. But if vou did not have these new functions, would 
you still say that the Marine Cor ps should have as many officers 
today, then, as it had in 1945 when it had twice the number of en- 
listed personnel, substantially? 

General WensinGer. Are you talking only about the first three 
grades, sir? 

Mr. Mititer. I am talking about all grades, these particular 
grades that vou are just filling, these higher grades. That is the 
thing that bothers me. I should imagine that from the high of 
1945, if vou did not have these added, 406 grades that are extra- 
mural sort of things, that vou would have cut the oflicer personnel 
of the Marine Corps materially today? 

General Wensincer. Well, we actually have. In August, August 
31, 1945, we had a total of 34,411 officers. Today we have 17,128 
officers. 

Mr. Mititer. Where was that in vour statement? 

General Wensincer. Well, vou get the 17,128 off of that chart, 
the left-hand column, and I looked up the number of officers we 
had in August 1945, which was not really our peak, and at that 
time we had 34,411 officers. 

Mr. Mituer. I see. 

Mr. BLanprorb. Mr. Chatebisies;: may I say something at this point? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This has a bearing on what General Wensinger 
said and I think should be reemphasized, for it is true with the Marin» 
Corps and it is true with the Air Force. 1 think in all of this discussion 
we have to remember the base from which these people expanded. 
Now you had a Marine Corps with only one-thousand-and-some-odd 
officers at the start of World War II. Now, what happened— and in 
a way I was there and | know what happe ned. They all came in as 
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second lieutenants, the bulk of them, and we expanded. There were 
majors doing a lieutenant colonel’s jobs, many a lieutenant colonel 
was doing a colonel’s job. They did a good job. And it was true in 
the Air Foree. There is no question about that. Then at the end of 
the war, when the Congress decided to keep a larger Marine Corps, 
they integrated these people into the Marine Corps and gave them 
Regular commissions. Now you weren’t going to take some chap 
who had gone to the grade of major and integrate him as a second 
lieutenant. He wasn’t going to go in as a second lieutenant. You 
had to give him a grade commensurate with his responsibility. So 
after you integrated those people, you had some so-called inflated 
rank, but it wasn’t really inflated rank. What vou have to look at 
is what the distribution of officers would have been in the Marine 
Corps had you had a Marine Corps of a comparable size today and 
then add to that the number of billets today that require additional 
officers. There is your comparison. Always go to your base from 
which you expanded and your integration program and remember 
that the Officer Personnel Act was to give these people a career oppor- 
tunity so that over a period of 30 years in the Armed Services they 
would have some opportunity to arrive at the grade of colonel, a few 
would arrive at the grade of general, and the remainder would be 
retired after anywhere from 25 to 30 years of service. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. General, in view of the fact that some of the new 
jobs are requiring officer personnel relatively temporary in nature, does 
not this indicate the propriety of establishing a system whereby when 
a job is abolished the position of rank required for that job should be 
abolished as well and the personnel involved therein be demoted for 
the purpose of carrying out an orderly procedure? 

General Wenstncer. I don’t know of any indication on that table 
that the job is of a temporary nature. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, do you consider that foreign aid and military 
assistance is of a permanent nature? 

General WensinGer. We probably would do it in the reverse, 
Mr. Bennett. We would probably send the lieutenant colonel out 
to the job and have the major fill the place that he is holding in the 
United States. That would be the only answer. We would not 
advocate, looking that far ahead, to reduce that lieutenant colonel. 
Of course we are on temporary promotion today in lieutenant colonel 
and we intend to stay on it. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, in setting aside this temporary situation which 
seems to me to underlie the value, the basic thing I am trying to 
inquire about, why wouldn’t it be a good thing for the armed services 
to establish a oaliew of having the rank of a particular individual 
follow the position that he is holding, rather than trying to find a 
billet for him to fill that particular rank? 

General WensinGer. I am afraid I don’t get that question, 
Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Why doesn’t the armed services have a_ policy 
whereby the job that a particular person is doing sets the rank that 
he holds at that particular time and that he fluidly moves from high 
to low rank, within certain reasonable limits, of course, depending 
upon the job he is doing? 


May I interrupt you to make my statement, what is in my mind, 
so you will know why I am asking the question. It seems to me we 
have made a terriffic effort in the armed services to keep everybody 
in as high a rank as they used to be, in spite of the fact that they 
seem to not have been needed in such high rank, and it seems to me 
the idea of having temporary jobs underlies a different approach to 
the matter. 

Now many foreign countries have the procedure which I just sug- 
gested and I am wondering why our country doesn’t have such a 
system. 

General WensinGer. You are referring to spot promotions in the 
war? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

General Wexstncex. Take a major and we have a lieutenant 
colonel’s job for him and spot promote him to that job? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

General Wensincer. I don’t think we can do it any more. 

Mr. Bennett. Why can’t you do it any more? 

General Wenstncer. The law doesn’t permit it. We can have 
certain designated appointments in the grade of lieutenant general. 

Mr. Bennert. I understand the British Army, for instance, has 
that system, where a man’s rank depends entirely upon the job he is 
doing at a particular time. It is no great distance to him, for a colonel 
to go down to a lieutenant colonel if there is no spot that particularly 
fits that rank when his temporary job is done. It seems to me that 
would save a lot of money, because it seems to me from several stand- 
points it would save a lot ‘of money. It would save money from the 
idea of not always having to get this man the proper rank that he 
might want to have and then it would also seem to me to be a graceful 
way to take care of people who have not been found to be quite what 
might be desired and yet have been competent officers. 

General WreNsINGER. We aren’t putting that lieutenant colonel up 
there because we need—because of his rank. We are putting him 
up there because he holds that rank with the background of experience 
of an officer who approaches that rank at his age “and service. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, but suppose the need for that particular job 
ceases, then what do you do? Under the present system, you find 
another spot where you can hold that rank gracefully. You don’t 
make any effort to reduce the expenditure of the Government by 
giving him a lesser rank. You, instead, hunt for another billet for 
him where he may be theoretically needed in that rank, but actually 
just to take care of the fact that you don’t want to embarrass him. 
Other countries don’t do that. Why do we do it? 

General Wensincer. Well, in the first place, that would upset— 
if we took a major and advanced him to lieutenant colonel for a job 
within our lieutenant colonel restrictions and then later on brought 
him back to a major when he finished that job, that would upset 
our planning just the same as any other injection of an officer into 
our lineal list. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, it may upset your planning, but you have 
people in the personnel that Iam sure are able to meet such an obstacle. 
They do in other countries. Why couldn’t we in this country do that? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. Bennert. Yes. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Are your referring to lieutenant colonel billets 
now or are you referring to generals or admirals? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think [| am mostly referring to generals and 
admirals. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We have the policy. For an illustration 

General Oh, ves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Chief of BuPers may be a rear admiral and 
he is promoted to be a vice admiral tor the time he holds the office of 
Chief of BuPers. When he leaves that office he loses a star and reverts 
back to his rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. Parrerson. The same in the Marine Corps. 

General WeNsiNGer. | am sorry, | misunderstood you. 1 thought 
you were pointing to the lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Bennerr. | am really not versed well enough to know why it 
wouldn’t go through all the services. I was thinking of high-ranking 
officers. 1 don’t know, if you found a company commander in the 
Marine Corps would make a platoon leader, rather than that you 
would necessarily have to bring him before a court-martial and demote 
him in a highly disgraceful manner, why you couldn’t just make him 
a platoon leader and give somebody else the job of company com- 
mander. 

Mr. Parrerson. They are not promoted to company commander 
unless they have the experience and age in grade. 

Mr. Bennerr. Suppose there is a better company commander 
around. Why not give it to the other guy. Why just make the 
Federal Government have to pay for that fact that he once was 
promoted. Why not have his job somewhat commensurate with the 
job he is doing, rather than put him off in some sort of public relations 
or something like that to take care of his rank? 

Mr. Arenps. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. The gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I can see where 
the Marine Corps and all the services need more officers today pro- 
portionately than they have in the past. I think, though, we are 
getting into a difficult spot in reference to all of the services. They 
are being placed in positions where they are not fully understood by the 
public. Especially is that the case with the Marine Corps, because 
the Marine Corps is a fighting unit. You don’t have your service of 
supply and you don’t have vour medical department and things of that 
sort that normally would take a lot of noncombatant officer billets. 

Now, the reason I say that is because I was requested, as the 
General knows, by some constituents to check into the matter of 
casualties and their proportion in the Marine Corps; and | want to say 
this, that in doing so I didn’t ta any way reflect on the bravery or the 
skill of the officers or the men in the Marine Corps. But the Marine 
Corps gave me these figures, and I want the General, if he will, to 
verify them. 

Killed in action: The ratio of officers to enlisted men is 1 to 14. 
Missing in action: The ratio of officers to enlisted men is 1 to 38. 
And wounded in action: The ratio is 1 to 35.5. And that doesn’t 
include aviation. 

Now, if you include aviation, the figures are a little different because 
there are a larger percentage of officers in aviation. 


Now, that gives a wrong impression to the public beeause vour ratio 
of officers and enlisted personnel seem to be out of balance and I am 
satisfied in my own mind, and I would like vou to verify it, that that 
is due to the fact of these noncombatant billets that vou are assigning 
vour officers to now; is that correct? 

General WensinGer. I feel that casualty rates, of course, and 
casualty figures, are matters more or less of a classified nature. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you didn’t say so in your correspondence to 
me. That is the reason I bring it up. If vou want to treat it as 
classified, I will withdraw the question and take it up— 

General Wensincer. No, I don’t think what you have is classified. 

Mr. Brooks. I got a host of figures. I haven’t put them in the 
record or anything. I wouldn’t. But I do bring that point out. It 
seemed to me—and I will ask you this question: Shouldn’t we have 
some different category? When a man, for instance, is put on duty, 
we will say, in a military mission to Brazil, Argentina, or some other 
country, when that marine officer is sent there shouldn’t he put in a 
different classification where it would not detract from the record of 
the combat officer? 

Mr. Parrerson. He ts. 

Mr. Brooks. No; he is not. 

Mr. Parrerson. He is not classified as a combat officer when he 
is down at Brazil at the Embassy. 

Mr. Brooks. When you ask for the ratio of figures of wounded 
and missing he is considered in that group. And your ratio is out 
of whack there. For instance, a ratio of 1 to 35.5—1 officer wounded 
to 35.5 enlisted men wounded—the ratio is a little out of balance, 
that is all. 

General Wenstncer. Did you give me the ratio in the lower grates? 
If you did, I didn’t hear it. What about the lieutenants? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t have them in ratio to the classification of 
officers. I merely have them officers and enlisted men. And your 
office furnished them to me. 

General Wensincer. Yes. Well, vou will find, though, as you go 
down to the lower grades, from major on down to second lieutenants, 
that your ratio is much larger than you could anticipate from the 
figures. 

Mr. Brooks. What is vour ratio, overall ratio, of officers to enlisted 
men now? What percentage does it bear? 

General Wensincer. Oh, you mean not just casualties, now, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. No, just all. 

General WensinGer. 7.29 percent today. I gave that. 

Mr. Brooks, But vour casualty ratio, vou see, runs on wounded 
1 to 35.5 percent. 

Mr. Arenps. Unless there are some more questions by the com- 
mittee, why, let us get along this morning. We have another witness. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. General, I can’t understand why for recruiting pur- 
poses the Marine Corps has to have six full colonels. It seems to me 
one colonel could handle» the whole job. It is the most elementary, 
simple job vou could possibly have, and here vou have six full colonels 
scattered all over the United States. 
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General Wensincer. That is right, sir. We have the United 
States divided up into recruiting districts. 

Mr. Jounson. I know you do. 

General Wensincer. And they don’t sit there in the place where 
their headquarters are. 

Mr. Jounson, Well, they ride around. I have watched these 
fellows. They ride around a lot. And they also sit around a lot. 
I watched this in two or three places. This isn’t any criticism of the 
Marine Corps. It is true with all the recruiting officers. But I 
can’t understand why you have to make billets for six full colonels 
for the Marine Corps of the United States. You could have cap- 
tains and first lieutenants in charge of the officers and one man 
could handle the whole country, in my opinion—one colonel. 

General WensinGer. The whole country? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; the whole business. 

General Wenstncer. We have recently reorganized for economy 
in that connection, Mr. Johnson, reserve districts along with our 
recruiting districts, so that we could utilize the colonels in those 
places for dual jobs. The Marine Corps wants to keep off of induc- 
tion. We are having a very strong drive in our recruiting today and 
our recruiting is going very, very well. 

Now, we do have captains that have the subdistricts. We have 
lower ranking officers in recruiting. We even have noncommissioned 
officers who are in charge of offices within the district, and under 
that colonel. 

Mr. Jounson. I watched two recruiting stations in my area. At 
one place they had five—not in your office—five people recruiting, 
the Army, the Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, all falling over each 
other, with five vehicles rolling on the highway getting a recruit, 
probably 1 every 3 days. Now, it seems to me there is one place we 
could reduce, I believe, and give men more important jobs to take 
care of. The Marine Corps does not need to advertise, in my opinion. 
It is so well known that the average boy who wants to go into combat 
just runs to the station. You don’t have to go out and pick him up: 

e runs after you. And to have all those—there are six colonels and 
six lieutenant colonels, with all their perquisites, which runs into an 
awful lot of money. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, excepting 
for the 248 new billets which you have, vou presently have about 86 

ercent of the number of lieutenant colonels that you had in World 

ar II, in 1945? 

General Wensincer. | can’t hear you, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Barzs. This is a dead spot. I am practically breaking my 
lungs up here. 

I say, qneep ling for the 248 new billets, you have at the present 
time approximately 86 percent as many lieutenant colonels as you had 
in 1945. That is the way the arithmetic works out. Now, the 
question I have is this: What is the ratio between your administrative 
and your combat officers, we will say, in those particular grades? I 
know, for instance, that you won't, if you decrease 50 percent, also 
decrease that number in that particular range. But do you have 
any figure on the 
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General Wensincer. Now, are you asking me if we have a definite 
and permanent administrative setup, such as rear areas that the 
Army has? 

Mr. Bares. No. I am asking whether or not you have a general 
ratio between your administrative jobs and your combat ones. Now, 
for instance, you cut down 50 percent in vour overall strength. Now, 
there are many administrative functions that must continue. 

General WensinGer. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Therefore, you wouldn’t decrease 50 percent in the 
billets of lieutenant colonel. 

General Wenstncer. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. You have, in fact, reduced it 86 percent exclusive of 
the 248 new billets. Now, in order to come to some conclusion as to 
whether or not you reduced it in a fair amount, if vou had any idea 
of the ratio between your administrative billets and your combat 
billets we might be able to come up with some fair comparison. 

General WensincGer. Of course, we don’t have—now, I can’t give 
we the figure off the cuff. Lean get it for you. But it might be mis- 
eading because we don’t have any permanent administrative setup. 
I could tell you today, for instance, say, dated on December 31, be- 
cause we have a lag in all these figures, what percentage of our total 
strength we have in our combat units, if that is your question, which 
I think it is, and the percentage that we have diverted to administra- 
tive jobs. But I don’t have the figure with me today. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to have that, because many of these jobs 
are going to continue anyway, regardless of your combat strength. 
Now, if you know how many of those were continuing, we would get 
an idea of whether this 86 percent is a fair figure or not. 

Mr. Arenps. Will vou supply these figures, General? 

General WensinGer. I can give vou the last Lsaw. It was between 
62.3 and 63.4 percent of the Marine Corps that would be in combat. 

Mr. Bares. 62 percent is what? 

General WensINGER. 62 to 64 percent of our personnel were 
assigned to combat units. That would be what we call the operat- 
ing force under Public Law 432, 80th Congress. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Arenpbs. Just a moment. 

Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. It is interesting to note, I might say to the N vy, as 
there is a Navy representative present, when we asked them the other 
day what their additional functions were they said they were all classi- 
fied. Iam glad to see you have them right here before the committee. 

Why is it necessary to have 22 more colonels and lieutenant colonels 
in your legal department than you had in World War Il when you had 
twice as many men in uniform? 

General Wrenstncer. The Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Norsiap. How has that affected it? 

General Wensincer. Well, the requirements for officers now on 
courts martial are greater than they ever were before under the new 
Uniform Code. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Almost tripled. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the Congress of the United States is responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 
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Mr. Price. But that also guarantees better protection to the-emen 
in the service; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. What about your TTU? What is that, technical 
training unit? 

General Wenstncer. No, that is the troop training unit. We have 
three of them. They are the people who are assigned to the naval 
amphibious training centers. 

Mr. Norsrap. Did we have that in World War IT? 

General Wensincer. We had one down here, I think, at Norfolk. 
No, it was in the Pacific. 

Mr. Norsiap. I thought vou had three training bases out in Celi- 
fornia and down here around Norfolk, during World War IT. 

General WensinGer. We only had one general assigned to it and 
I think he was in the Pacific. Iam not sure of that. We have 3 today: 
1 in Norfolk, 1 in Coronado, and we just sent 1 out to Japan. 

Mr. Norsiap. How has that been so tremendously stepped up 
over World War II that you have so many additional officers in just 
simply training? 

General WeNstnGER. For troop training. 

Mr. Norsiap. You had that during World War II, certainly, 
with the terrific job the Marine Corps did. 

General Wenstncer. These troop training units are not ours. 
We train the Army in amphibious warfare. 

Mr. Norupap. You train what? 

General WensiNnGeErR. We train the Army units in amphibious war- 
fare. 

Mr. Norsiap. You train the Army; then the Army should be cut 
down. 

General WensiNnGER. In certain specialties we train our own. For 
instance, in communications. 

Mr. Norsiap. But you didn’t have that training in World War II? 
You didn’t train the Army then? 

General WENsINGER. | think we had one troop training unit in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield? 

General WENsINGER. A very small one. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think I can clarify it. 

General, is it not true that the primary responsibility of amphibious 
warfare is the responsibility of the Marine Corps? 

General Wensinaer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Joint Chiefs of Staff assigned that. 

Mr. Norsiab. Since we are discussing the Davis amendment and 
since the author is here, we should allow him an opportunity to 
question. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I have one question, to clarify this training. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. These three units that the Marines have, they 
are strategically located and they visit various Army cantonments 
and there they indoctrinate tull divisions as well as regiments in the 

art of amphibious warfare. 
General Wensincer. That is right. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. And that is all because the Marines have the 
primary respoasibilities of amphibious warfare. 

General Wensincer. We have the statutory function to do that. 

Mr. Arenps. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Parrerson. | just wanted to say, General, adding to Mr. 
Bates’ question, that in the Marine Corps, officers who are holding 
administrative jobs, say, over here at headquarters, do not necessarily 
keep those jobs permanently. All Marine officers are supposed to be 
able to handle both administrative jobs and combat jobs, and I know 
from experience that they have all been trained along those particular 
lines. 

Mr. Bares. We understand that. It is the question of the billet. 
If one man doesn’t have it, somebody else is going to have it. I asked 
the question involving billets, not individuals. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Does the gentleman from Iowa have a question? 

Mr. CunniINGHAM. General, why is it necessary to have any men 
assigned to recruiting duty when we have selective service? 

General WensinGER. Because I believe the Selective Service Act 
said that we should make the drive on recruiting. 

Mr. CunninGHam. You say you believe they did? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Encourage voluntary enlistment; ves, sir. 

Mr. CunnincGuam. Is it necessary to have that? 

Mr. BLanpForp. It saves about $5,000 to $7,000 a man if he enlists 
for 4 years as contrasted with a man who is inducted every 2 years. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will you compare that saving with over 57,000 
men of all rank on recruiting duty for all branches of the United 
States when we have selective service, each with separate offices, 
separate setups? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think if you take the overall—there was an 
analysis made of that, Mr. Cunningham, and | think the overall 
saving was very substantial when you compare voluntary recruiting 
as contrasted with the equipping, training, and replacing a man who 
is only in for 2 vears. The 4-year enlistment is much better. 

Mr. Cunninauam. My final question, then, is, Mr. Blandford, 
Why can’t the selective service setup handle recruiting? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, that would be a different proposition. 
Selective service probably could handle recruiting for all the 
services 

Mr. CunnrINGHAM. It would release over two divisions for Korea. 

Mr. Buianprorp. If they would go into the job of stimulating 
voluntary recruiting, I think it would be quite possible. What you 
are talking about is a coordinated 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Change in policy. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Or a single recruiting system. 

Mr. AreNbs. The chairman would like to now permit the gentle- 
man, the author of the amendment, to ask some questions of the 
witness, and do it as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. Davis. I will do that and I thank vou for that privilege. 

General, vou took the figures of June 30, 1945, for your colonels and 
your lieutenant colonels, and then you added the number of billets 
that had been added. 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And by that means you got 553 colonels. Now, if you 
approve of the idea of the percentage of total strength which is involved 
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in the Officer Personnel Act, you can take your enlisted men today 
compared to your enlisted men of World War II, June 30, 1945, and 
instead of the 553 that you got you would get a figure of 374. 

Now, will you agree that somewhere in between the figure of a 

ae ratio of World War II and taking the absolute strength at the 
eight of World War II and adding the number of billets would be the 
proper strength for a Marine Corps colonel assignment? 

General WensinGeEr. At the present time? 

Mr. Davis.: Yes. 

General WensinGcer. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You would not? 

General WensinGeEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You believe you will need all the colonels you had in 
World War II plus all the billets that have been added plus some more 
for half the strength? 

General WensinGer. My point is that we held back promotion in 
World War II to those ranks. Just as I stated, General Vandegrift 
and Admiral King both issued orders to hold back those promotions. 
Today, if we are going to offer officers a career in the Marine Corps 
and in the Navy we are going to have to effect those promotions to our 
requirements, which I think are sound, in order to offer a career and 
increase the morale. 

Mr. Davis. Do you believe those orders that were issued during 
World War II affected the fighting ability of the Marine Corps? 

General Wensincer. Oh, I think so; yes, sir. I think it affected 
this, that those young officers who were doing jobs in excess of their 
rank did fine jobs, but they weren’t seasoned and they required con- 
siderable supervision of the officer over them. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you used the figures and took considerable pride 
in the fact that the total percentage of officers to total strength had 
only increased about two-tenths of 1 percent. 

General Wenstncer. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Now, I find, this comparing World War II figures again, 
that the total officers in the rank of major and above on June 30, 
1945, was 3,659. Those are figures submitted by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

General WenstnGer. I will have to add it up. 

May I have that figure again? 

Mr. Davis. 3,659. 

General Wenstncer. That is approximately right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. According to the chart you presented 

General Wensincer. Now, wait a minute. In June 1945? 

Mr. Davis. June 1945. 

General Wensincer. I have the August figure here. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is around 3,700; is that correct? 

General WenstnGrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. According to the chart that you have shown the com- 
mittee this morning, the total officers, major and above, are 4,245. 
In other words, you have about 550 more officers, major and above, 
today, or you had on December 31, 1952, than you had during World 
War II; is that correct? 

General Wensincmr. Yes, sir; if the figures are correct. 

Mr. Davis. Now, that is the whole point. You may have no more 
percentagewise, but this shows where the percentagewise has gone 
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down. It has gone down in the officers, captain and below. On June 
30, 1945, you had 29,000 officers, captain and below. Today you 
have 13,000, captain and below. And during that same time there 
has been an increase of 140 percent in the officers of the rank of major 
and above. And I got those figures by taking the officers, major and 
above, received from the Department of Defense, and figuring that 
into the total strength of the Marine Corps, which at that time was 
about 475,000, taking your officers, major and above, December 31, 
1952, taking the total strength of the Marine Corps at about 235,000, 
and it shows an increase percentagewise of about 140 percent. 

That does not make these over-all figures of officers and men very 
much, does it? That is the same kind of figures the Navy gave us last 
week, I might say. 

General Wensincer. Have you considered the 406 senior officers 
that we have diverted to new jobs? 

Mr. Davis. I am taking the total officer strength. 

General Wensincer. Let me answer this question, if I ean. You 
are talking now about such a large percentage when we have only 
about half what we had in World War II. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

General Wensincer. | think I stated in my statement that to 
increase to our World War II structure, that it would only take a 
relatively small amount of higher grades. But you ean’t compare 
the higher grades—vou can’t cut those higher grades 50 percent. 

Mr. Davis. I agreed with you on that. But I question your use 
of the total World War II officer strength, adding the billets that 
have been added and saying you need at least that many. 

General WensrncEr. | think I was confronted with that question 
by somebody here. 

Mr. Davis. That has been mentioned. If we are going to use the 
figures one way, we ought to consider them the other. That is the 
point I am trying to make. 

Mr. AreNpbs. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin permit General 
Devereux to ask a question? 

General Devereux. I think, as far as I am concerned, | under- 
stood that figure very well. We have fewer divisions in the Marine 
Corps activated now, and fewer regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies, and naturally we are going to bave fewer junior officers today 
in proportion to the senior officers that we had. 

Mr. Davis. I have conceded that, but that doesn’t explain adding 
top officer strength to World War II, add billets, and come out with 
still more officers than that, is what they claim they need today. 

Now, there is one more question. There has been some—you 
raised the point that vou can’t have less than lieutenant colonels in 
command of battalions of ground troops nor in command of squad- 
rons of aircraft. Can you furnish us with exactly how many billets 
you have for command of battalions and ground troops and in com- 
mand of squadrons of aircraft? 

General Wensincer. I don’t have a detailed billet breakdown for 
that. I said in the last part of that statement that we had many 
other billets for lieutenant colonels which we could reconcile in detail 
if we had to. 

Mr. Davis. Your major concern was that you didn’t want to even 
trust those important assignments with officers of that kind. I 
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wanted to know just how many of your total officers of that 1,350 
are actually going to be in those assignments. 

General WEensinGer. We don’t have a breakdown of the table of 
organization, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be proper to ask that that be furnished, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Could you provide that, General? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is classified. 

Mr. Arenps. Is that classified, General? 

General Wensinaer. No, sir; I don’t think. I could supply that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, if you reveal the number of lieutenant 
colonels and their billets, you would have to reveal their location, 
which means you would have to reveal locations in Korea. 

Mr. Davis. Just the number. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oh, just the number? All right. 

Mr. Arenps. If you would give the gentleman the number. Sup- 
ply the number. 

General WensinGer. I think I can provide the committee with a 
satisfactory answer to Mr. Davis by giving numbers of battalions and 
regiments, and so forth, to which these people are assigned. 

Mr. Arenps. Do vou have anything else? 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Arunps. Thank you very kindly. I think that concludes the 
testimony. 

We will proceed with another witness. 

May I call the next witness, Major General Lee of the Air Force. 

General, do you have a pre eto statement? 

General Luz. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Will you proceed. 

General Lex. I have prepared a statement, but due to the time that 
has been allotted me I am like to cut that statement down in length 
and give you portions of the prepared statement. I will submit the 
prepared statement for the record, however. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, you do so, General. 

General Luz. I would like to read from my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. 

General Len. I think that a brief review is in order at this point to 
establish the background for our personnel actions. The authority 
for a Regular Air Force officer structure is contained in title V of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Title V is permanent law and con- 
tinues in its operation throughout any period of war or national 
emergency. Authority for relaxing the provisions of the act as it 
applies to the Air Force is contained in two of its sections. Section 
507 (b) provides that in time of emergency declared by the President 
or by the Congress, and in time of war, the President 1s authorized to 
suspend all or any part of the several provisions of law pertaining to 
promotion. Regarding this section, no action has been taken which 
relates to the Air Force. Section 514 (f) states that in time of emer- 
gency declared by the President or by the Congress, and in time of 
war, the President is authorized to suspend the operation of all or 
any part of the several provisions of law prescribing mandatory retire- 
ment or separation of Regular Army (Air Force) officers. Regarding 
this section, the Air Force is included with the Army in an Executive 
order which suspends the mandatory retirement provisions which 
pertain to permanent colonels. 
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The Air Force is continuing to build its Regular officer structure in 
accordance with the Officer Personnel Act. I want to emphasize 
that the grade restrictions in that law are not suspended by the Korean 
emergency and are now applicable to the Air Force. 

At such times as Congress authorizes the Air Force to have more 
officers than the number which has been authorized for the Regular 
Air Force, section 515 of the Officer Personnel Act allows the Air 
Force to promote officers to temporary grades which are higher than 
their permanent grades. These temporary grades have no effect upon 
the officer’s permanent grade. The officer concerned must be con- 
sidered and selected for his next permanent grade in accordance with 
the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act, regardless of the fact that 
he may be serving in a higher temporary grade. 

After hearings on the Officer Personnel Act, the Congress accepted 
the concept that the Regular Air Force structure should contain 
peacetime force of permanent, professional officers—the ‘hard core” 
of a mobilization force in time of war or emergency. Since this force 
must remain stable over long periods of time, the Officer Personnel 
Act encompasses a Regular officer’s entire career span from entry to 
retirement. Consequently, the promotion system contained in that 
act is directed primarily to producing an adequate number of officers 
of proper ages, skills, and experience, in proper grades to meet the 
long-range needs of the Regular Air Force. 

Today, instead of the 27,500 officers contemplated in the Officer 
Personnel Act, we have approximately 125,000 officers. The law 
wisely provides for this expansion and offers opportunities for advance- 
ment to all qualified officers. 

The act has proved to be the finest piece of personnel legislation in 
the history of the military service. It is entirely adequate to the 
needs of the Air Force during peace or war, and at this time we feel 
quite strongly that it should continue in effect without major modi- 
fication. 

Section 634 of the fiscal year 1953 appropriation act provides for 
the application of the percentages to the average military strength 
during the fiscal year. However, since its ultimate effect depends on 
our commissioned officer strength during the last quarter, it has been 
difficult to assess the specific number aftected. Our initially pro- 
gramed end strength has been influenced by the following: 

First, delays in the negotiations for overseas base rights, certain 
construction readjustments and aircraft losses resulting from Korean 
operations have forced us to slow down some programed personnel 
actions during the vear. 

Second, we have been screening and rescreening our manpower 
requirements in the hope that we could improve further on the utili- 
zation of manpower reported to this committee by Air Force repre- 
sentatives last vear. 

Third, this is a significant vear for commissioned officers of the 
Reserve forces. All Reserve officers not now serving under indefinite 
appointments are being afforded an opportunity to accept or reject 
such appointment. 

I would say, gentlemen, that the Air Force today is made up approxi- 
mately of 85 percent Reserve officers serving on active duty. 

As a result of these changes, we will have a last quarter strength 
below that provided in the fiscal year 1953 appropriations act which, 
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at the beginning of the year, we had anticipated reaching. While 
these reductions in the program were taking place the Davis ceiling 
remained fixed—the gap was narrowed, thus reducing the impact of 
the limitation. 

There are many features of this piece of legislation which make it 
objectionable to the Air Force. The percentage limitations which the 
amendment imposes upon the grades of captain and above are not 
related in any way to the officer requirements of the force-in-being, 
nor was there any apparent effort made to relate these percentages to 
our requirements. While we have been unable to determine exactly 
how these percentages were derived, they appear to be closely related 
to a grade structure which existed at some time during or immediately 
following World War II. Such an approach assumes that the partic- 
ular grade structure used was adequate at the time and that the 
mission, weapons, and force requirements of the Air Force have re- 
mained unchanged. This is not the case. Our mission, weapons, 
and force composition have undergone a complete transition in recent 
years as a result of the changing military situation and technological 
advancements. 

I would like to insert there that the technological advancements are 
a very important point in this discussion. 

The history of air power has been marked by a series of revolutionary 
changes which have in every case generated completely new and 
different personnel requirements. We are now in the midst of a 
50-percent build-up in operational strength with only a 14 percent 
increase in military personnel. To attain this objective requires a 
greater ratio of officers. Operating under a formula based on total 
military strength, the Air Force is now and will be increasingly penal- 
ized as we approach combat strength objectives. Consequently, the 
restriclive serves as a strong deterrent to meeting combat require- 
ments both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Now, we heard some discussion during the hearings about the 
fr vayy War II strengths and I would like to continue on the historical 

ata. 

The historical data related to our grade structure during the war 
years cannot be compared to our present-day requirements unless 
conditioned by the following factors: 

(1) The Air Force at that time was a part of the Army and was, 
therefore, concerned primarily with the development and employment 
of its tactical and strategic weapons. Many of the responsibilities 
which we must now fulfill were assumed for us by the War Department. 

(2) The Army Air Corps entered the emergency in 1940 with 3,361 
officers. By 1945 that officer corps had multiplied more than a 
hundredfold. |About 98 percent of these officers had less than 4 years 
of commissioned service. During the war years our primary personnel 
objective was the development of the qualitative effectiveness essential 
to winning the war. 

(3) The air weapon as a decisive element of modern war was little 
more than a conviction held by a few, and that conviction had yet 
to be proved. The conclusive proof has resulted in the present 
complex mission of the air weapon and its attendant personnel require- 
ments. 

(4) Unlike World War II, today we must attract and retain officers 
by offering a career pattern that affords reasonable opportunity for 
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advancement. This is the primary factor which influences an indi- 
vidual to join any organization. Thus, when officers are prohibited 
from advancing to a grade which they know to be commensurate with 
their job assignment, they naturally seek other work. Failure to 
acknowledge this and force the officer to remain in a lower grade will 
mean the loss of the officer from the active establishment at the first 
opportunity. 

Again, I call your attention to the fact that we are talking about 
85 percent Reserve officers today. 

Our losses for all causes in fiscal year 1953 will number approxi- 
mately 24,190—88 percent of these losses being realized in the grades 
of captain and lieutenant. 

(5) Grades must be commensurate with the responsibilities involved 
and .nust keep pace with the tremendous advances and changes that 
have occurred in aircraft and strategy. The crew of the B-36 is 
decidedly different in composition from the crew of a World War II 
B-17 for it is predominantly officer personnel. The operation of 
modern machines is vastly more complex than ever before and the 
crew assumes responsibility for a much costlier piece of equipment 
than in years past. 

(6) Today we are maintaining a deterrent force on a peacetime 
table of organization basis from which we would expand in the event 
of an all-out war. A nucleus-type force has a greater number, 
percentagewise, in the upper grades. To illustrate, for a troop 
carrier group to go from peace strength to war strength requires an 
expansion of approximately 100 percent in the officer structure. 
Ninety-seven percent of this expansion is in the grades of captain 
and lieutenant. 

In my opinion, the above factors decisively demonstrate the danger 
of limiting any personnel structure to the configuration of another 
wholly unrelated structure which happened to exist at some other 
point in time. 

Let us consider the question of why we have officers in temporary 
grades more than one above their permanent grade. 

Because approximately 70 percent of our officers are very close con- 
temporaries in both age and service, it is our policy to force relatively 
large numbers of officers into competition for temporary promotion 
and to select from these numbers only a minority. At times, we 
select for promotion only one-tenth of those entered into competition. 
Against such odds, it is obvious that any junior officer who is able to 
overcome that handicap and jump ahead of those senior to him in 
permanent grade has shown himself qualified for rapid advancement 
and has proved that he should be promoted to the grade for which he 
is better qualified than any other officers. The system by which the 
Air Force promotes officers in temporary rank is without a doubt one 
of the most competitive systems that has ever been designed. Its 
primary objective is to select for advancement the most qualified 
individuals in each grade. It assumes greatest importance during 
periods of emergency, such as we are experiencing at present, when it 
is absolutely necessary that we exploit the military knowledge and 
skill of our best officers without being unduly handicapped by the 
strict controls which are applied by the permanent promotion systems. 
At present time, our permanent grade structure serves as a platform to 
to which we can readily return if we should revert to a minimum peace- 
time strength. 
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It has been stated that this restriction, the Davis restriction, is 
necessary in order to control our officer strengths in the higher tempo- 
rary grades. Basically, we feel that too many officers in a senior grade 
would be just as bad as too few, for it would cheapen the grade and 
tend to reduce responsibility that must be exacted from the rank if the 
force is to be effective. We have endeavored to realistically calculate 
our requirements for programed forces and then advance only those 
officers deemed most competent to fulfill the duties of higher rank. 

Desp.te previous testimony to the contrary, it is our conviction that 
adequate controls on promotions already exist. While there is no 
permanent legislation which directly regulates or restricts strength in 
temporary grades in the Air Force, procedures established by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget in the development 
of the annual personnel programs serve as a positive control upon the 
grade structure. For example, the Secretary of Defense gave the four 
services the following quidelines to be adhered to in the preparation 
of the personnel portion of the 1953 program: 

To the extent that the rapid expansion of the Armed Forces since the Korean 
conflict may have caused an imbalance in the officer and enlisted grade structures 
of the services, preparation of estimates for planned promotions in fiscal year 1953 
should be pointed toward— 

(a) Restoration of a balanced grade structure designed to provide adequate 
opportunities for promotion in future years. 

(b) Qualification standards for time in grade and professional competence 
that will provide effective manning and operations of the planned forces. 

(c) Attainment of a grade distribution based on realistic requirements and 
capabilities. 

(d) In any event, budgetary provision will not be made for a percentage 
grade and rank distribution in fiscal year 1953 greater than that provided for 
fiscal year 1952 without specifie and detailed justification. 

The Secretary of Defense has provided similar guidance to be used 
in the development of the grade structure for fiscal year 1954. 

The annual determination of the number of Air Force officers re- 
quired in each grade is a most complex process. The final determina- 
tion of the actual number i1 each grade is controlled by a process 
which involves a count of all the positions required to man each unit 
in the contemplated structure. To this is added all other positions in 
activities not directly associated with the operation of the air weapons 
system, such as training of Reserve forces, NATO, Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Forces in Europe, military advisory groups in numer- 
ous countries, et cetera. The required grade structure is thus tailored 
to provide the proper number of individuals in each grade to best 
perform the assigned mission. When the structure has been deter- 
mined, it becomes the duty of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, to 
man that structure with the proper number of people possessing the 
desired qualifications and grades. This is accomplished partially by 
initial procurement and by the recall of Reserve forces personnel. 
After these actions have been fitted into the program, grade vacancies 
remaining are normally filled by the promotion of personnel on active 
duty. However, the grade structure requested for fiscal year 1953 
was considerably lower than that required by the force in being be- 
cause the Air Force did not wish to exploit its promotion vacancies to 
the fullest. Sound personnel policies, maintenance of qualification 
standards, and the time element necessary to train individuals were the 
primary determinants of the requested structure. 
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We move now to a review of the language of the limitation which 
reads as follows: 

During the last quarter of the fiscal year 1953, no funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used for the pay, compensation or allowances of commissioned officer 
personnel] in excess of percentages of total average military personnel provided for 
in this Act during such fiscal year 1953. 

In order to show the administrative unworkability of this language, 
its component parts are analyzed below: 


(a) During the last quarter of the fiscal year 1953 * * *. 


This language, to me, is deceptive since a limitation upon any part of 
the fiscal year automatically requires its application during the entire 
period. To program otherwise is impossible. 

(b) No funds appropriated by this Act shall be used for the pay, compensation 
or allowances of commissioned officer personnel in excess of percentages * * *. 
This provision denies all pay and allowances to those officers who 
might, through unforeseen variations in gains or losses during the per- 
iod, be in excess to the number authorized. 

To illustrate: Assume that we overestimated the number of officers 
who would be retired, be relieved from active duty, become physically 
disabled, or die. Assume further that an overage of three lieutenant 
colonels is created thereby during the last quarter of the fiscal vear. 
Obviously, the demotion of three lieutenant colonels would be required 
to stay within the limitation. This would cause the demotion of three 
majors and three captains. Such action would necessarily be on an 
arbitrary basis. 

I move to another portion of the language, which reads as follows: 

(c) * * * of total average military personnel * * *, 


This approach might be satisfactory to a force that is leveled off or 
reducing its strength. However, the Air Foree is still building toward 
its 143-wing requirement. Applying a yearly average limits the Air 
Force to the halfway point of its annual buildup rather than to the 
essential end position. This creates a situation that is not conducive 
to progress. 

(d) The remainder of the section provides for specific percentages 
for each grade above first lieutenant which have no direct relationship 
to force requirements or to the ratio of officers and airmen included 
in the force. The overall strength of the Air Force will not increase 
in direct ratio with the increase in combat capabilities. However, 
since the combat echelon of the Air Force is predominantly com- 
missioned officers, there must be a sharp increase in numbers of officers. 
Because the fightingman in the Air Force is for the most part the 
officer, harnessing percentage limitations to total military strength 
instead of officer strength is particularly harmful to the Air Force 
and will serve as a strong deterrent to meeting combat capabilities. 
Additionally, the fixed percentages prevent the accumulation of 
vacancies from grade to grade as will be explained during the discussion 
of our chart. 

The fixed-percentage limitations imposed by the amendment have 
seriously impaired sound long-range planning. The planned distribu- 
tion of grades does not remain constant but varies according to the 
number and types of the separate activities included in the force. 
If our personnel programs must be prepared within fixed limitations 
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on officer grades which are not directly related to the job to be done, 
the result will be both overages and shortages in specific grades between 
successive annual programs in complete disregard for proper manage- 
ment principles. 

The application of the amendment is therefore in many respects, 
administratively unworkable. In any case, it is extremely difficult 
to apply the amendment to a program dealing with an expanding officer 
structure. A degree of latitude is necessary in every program to 
allow for such contingencies as a decrease in the death rate, or an 
increase in medical separations, or an increase in the number of 
people desiring to leave the service. 

The application of the grade limitations contained in the amend- 
ment has created an artificial ceiling which will require a number of 
personnel to occupy positions demanding a high level of responsibility 
and performance without benefit of the grade and emoluments com- 
mensurate with these positions. In a military or competitive enter- 
prise senior grades are required to provide proper incentive and to 
assure proper command, supervision, executive planning, and profes- 
sional leadership. To refuse to recognize the requirements, or to 
impose a restriction thereon, in no way alters the fact that the require- 
ments exist. Such a limitation placed uoon the Air Force personnel 
structure serves only to compromise its combat capability to a degree 
which cannot be offset by theoretical monetary savings. 

At the time the fiseal year 1953 Defense Appropriations Act was 
passed, the Senate-imposed limitation upon Air Force general officer 
strength was fixed at 333. This number was related to the general 
officer requirement for a 68-wing Air Force. Our torce objective is 
far beyond that now. In recognition of our increased requirement 
for general officers, the Senate Armed Services Committee advised 
the Secretary of the Air Force on July 7, 1952, that it would approve 
a strength of 383 general officers. On the other hand, the Davis 
amendment, which became effective July 10, 1952, permits 409 gen- 
eral officers. The promotions to general officer grades which have 
been made thus far this vear have been within both the Senate and 
the Davis limitations. 

To summarize, the effects of the restrictions in fiscal year 1953, 
assuming no further modification to our program, will be as follows: 

(a) In the grades of colonel and general, against a requirement of 
5,594, we anticipated achieving a strength of 4,879, whereas the 
restriction in this grade is 4,760, or 119 below our program objective. 

(b) In the grade of lieutenant colonel, against a requirement of 
10,389, we programed 8,731, whereas the restriction is 8,500, or 231 
below the program. 

(c) In the grade of major, against a requirement of 21,740, we 
programed 21,804, whereas the restriction is 21,252 or 552 below the 
program. 

(d) In the grade of captain, against a requirement of 40,940, we 
programed 41,464, whereas the restriction ts 40,480, or 984 below our 
program. We have programed strengths in the grades of captain and 
major which appear to exceed our requirements in those particular 
grades. These overages are more than compensated for by unused 
vacancies in higher grades. The shortages created in each grade by 
the restriction add up to 1,886. Due to the language of the limitation, 
all of these 1,886 officer shortages must be made up in the grades of 
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first and second lieutenant with the result that the reduction in promo- 
tion opportunity for first leutenants is not equal to the strength 
reduction of 984 but is really equal to the sum total of the reductions, 
or 1,886. These are in addition to the 1,785 shortages which we had 
deliberately programed in order to maintain a degree of incentive and 
to insure the qualitative selectivity so essential to the effectiveness of 
the force. The unfortunate feature of these finite limitations by grade 
is their cumulative effect on the grade of captain. 7 

In summary, I would like to say that the fixed percentage limits 
imposed by the restriction can seriously impair our sound long-range 
planning. Application of the type of formula contained in this 
restriction does not consider requirements, and effective military 
forces do generate requirements that must be met. Gaps between 
requirements and a set formula that is based purely on numbers will 
precipitate losses, aggravate morale problems, and prove in the long 
run to be false economy. 

I want to reaffirm the adverse effect this restriction has had on the 
morale of our officer corps. It is one more step toward confiscation 
of the benefits which have for so long been a part of the military career. 
Promotion and retirement are component parts of the overall blue- 
print for military service. The man who makes the decision to serve 
his country as a career expects that those benefits which exist at the 
time he enters into such a contract will continue to exist and accrue 
for him as he serves. This type of limitation shakes the confidence 
officers have in their service and raises grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of their choice. And I repeat again: The officer personnel of the 
Air Force is made up of approximately 85 percent Reserve officers. 
We need the Reserve officers to man our force. The withholding of 
an earned promotion because of such a restriction as we are discussing 
will not help us to retain these fine officers in a volunteer force such 
as we are striving to attain. 

We, therefore, respectfully request the repeal of section 634, title 
VI, of Public Law 488, and its elimination in the language of the forth- 
coming appropriations act. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have some charts which I would 
like to discuss at this time. 

Mr. ArENDs. Go right ahead, General. 

General Lez. There were several points made during the hearings 
last week which I would like to discuss and clarify at this time. 

Mr. Arenps. Go right ahead. 

General Ler. The first point I would like to discuss is the numbers 
of senior officers in the Air Force structure. 

The red bars that you see here are the percentages of officers per- 
mitted under the Officer Personnel Act, the total number authorized 
being 27,500. I don’t know whether you all can read these figures. 
Seventy-five hundredths of 1 percent, 8 percent colonel, 14 percent 
lieutenant colonel, 19 percent major, 23 percent capitain, and the 
remainder being first and second lieutenant. This is the percentage 
authorized under the Officer Personnel Act for the Regular Establish- 
ment. 

The program strength, in contrast, isin gray. Our program strength 
is the structure of the Air Force as we know it today. We are build- 
ing an Air Force of 143 wings, which you gentlemen have authorized. 
The gray, therefore, represents the officers in those grades to man that 


Air Force. We have 0.31 percent generals. Incidentally, | gave you 
the figure earlier in this program to be approximately 125,000 officers 
versus 27,500 here in the Officer Personnel Act. 

We have programed thirty-one one-hundredths of 1 percent gen- 
erals, 3.34 percent colonels, 6.54 percent lieutenant colonels, and 
16.34 percent majors, and 31.07 percent captains, the remainder 
being in our lower grades. 

Against this program—and we will discuss this on another chart— 
we also show the restriction in black, in percentage. 

Gentlemen, we have heard in this discussion prior to my testimony 
the fact that a small organization should have higher percentages of 
officers during a small or peacetime structure, and that we should be 
able to build on that structure, and you have indicated, one or two 
members have indicated, that the percentage of the officers should go 
down in such a structure. 

I submit, gentlemen, that it does just that in our program. Per- 
centagewise, We are below the Officer Personnel Act, with the excep- 
tion of the captains. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question about that? 

Mr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I notice in a lot of pages of your statement 
you use the word “requirement,” and also the word “program,” and 
then refer to the restriction of the Davis amendment. 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, does that term “requirement” as you have used 
it there refer to that which is authorized under the Officer Personnel 
Act? 

General Lez. No, sir. That is the requirement which we believe 
we need if we could fill those positions completely to actually man the 
Air Force on our presently programed strength that we are working 
toward on the present program. It is not under the Officer Personnel 
Act; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, then, the sole relationship to what you call re- 
quirement and that which is authorized under the Officer Personnel 
Act—— 

General Lez. Not today, sir, because we have been authorized by 
the Congress to expand from that. I did say that we are building 
along with this temporary structure, if you will, we are continuing to 
build or to live under the Officer Personnel Act and to promote within 
it on our permanent structure. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I have a little difficulty understanding it. This 
is not limited by the Officer Personnel Act. I have a little difficulty 
understanding the programing of so many less than your requirement. 

General Lex. We have one program, sir, that is below our actual 
requirement. We wanted to save space for incentive and permit people 
to build and promote. 

We have in that requirement the officers filling the space, but they 
are not promoted to the grades. 

Mr. Harpy. You programed less generals, less colonels, less lieu- 
tenant colonels, than you said you required? 

General Lez. That is right. But we do have those spaces filled-by 
junior officers, junior to that grade. That gives us some space to 
promote, or permit promotion of people who show their ability to be 
promoted. It gives them some incentive. 
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Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Gavin. Just a moment. 

Mr. Gavin. In view of the fact that the Davis amendment ob- 
viously affects your promotion service now, I note here that on page 
4 you say: 

Third, this is a significant year for commissioned officers of the Reserve force, 
All Reserve officers not now serving under indefinite appointments are being 
afforded an opportunity to accept or reject such appointment. 

Now, supposing these Reserve officers accept an appointment now. 
Wouldn’t that clutter up the situation further and make it more 
difficult? What are you going to do with these Reserve officers that 
do accept these commissions in the rank of major and colonel and 
lieutenant 

General Ler. Sir, they are in those grades today and—those on 
active duty are in those grades today and they are fitting in the pro- 
gram that I discussed with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing they are not on active duty. You are giving 
them an opportunity now to come back into the service; is that right? 

General Liz. Yes, sir; on long-term - 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Supposing they come back into the service 
and they are colonels and majors and the upper echelon. What are 
you going to do with them in view of the fact that you are restricted 
by the Davis amendment. How could you accept them? 

General Liz. We would not call those men, Mr. Gavin. We would 
call the men that we require in our program. Today we do not require 
all of those senior officers I believe which you are—— 

Mr. Gavin. You are saying right here that you are going to give 
them an opportunity to accept or reject such an appointment. I am 
asking you the question: If they accept, what are you going to do 
with them in view of the fact that the Davis amendment is now in 
eflect? 

General Ler. Sir, we will not call those from inactive status today. 
We are required by act of Congress to offer every Reserve officer 
today who is holding an indefinite appointment a new appointment. 
He has the opportunity on April 1, I believe it is, to reject that 
appointment or not. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let me ask you this, too—— 

General Lex. Or at the time his appointment expires. 

Mr. Gavin. How carefully have you checked and screened these 
men Who are in the Reserve as to their qualification to again go back 
into the service? 

General Lun. We have an inventory of those people going on now. 

Mr. Gavin. They have been away from the service now many 
years? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And they are getting on in vears, physically and other- 
wise. I just wondered whether you just accept them or whether you 
carefully screen them. 

General Len. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Because of the fact that you have men in the lower 
echelon who are qualified to take these upper billets, | would rather 
see the boys in the first and second lieutenant grades move up into 
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these upper billets rather than bring back these Active or Inactive 
Reserves to put them into the service again. 

General Ler. Well, sir, I submit this—yes, we are screening these 

om for availability. When we call them in we call them in to 

illets as you say in which we require their skill, but we must offer 
them a chance to take up a new appointment under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. Se we are doing just that. 

Mr. Gavin. You just take up the appointment, then. You don’t 
call them? 

General Ler. No, sir; not unless we can use their skill today. 

The Cuatrman. If you did take them back, General, you would 
destroy the Reserve system. 

General Ler. We would destroy the Reserve program and we would 
demote those people that are deserving and have been on duty with us 
for a long time, under this limitation. 

The CHarrman. That is right. I think you have a remarkable 
record in that you have 85 percent of all the officers as Reserve officers. 
I know of lots of Reserve officers, however, who would like to get back 
and can’t get back. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. We would have more. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. General, besides that the Air Force has recently 
screened all of its Reserve, isn’t that true? 

General Ler. We are screening the Reserves. 

Mr. Brooks. I visited two or three of the installations where these 
men were being screened. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And they are carefully screened. 

General Ler. We are doing that. 

Mr. Brooks. So you know whether or not they are subject to call 
and fitted for the assignment and for the grade they have, isn’t that 
true? 

General Ler. We call that our inventory. 

I would like to pursue the question that was asked by Mr. Gavin, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

General Lex. At the beginning of the Davis amendment limitation 
last July we had to restrict our recalls in some cases to the lower 

rades in order to prevent demotion of some of the officers on hand. 
think I have answered your question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you a question, sir? 

General Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Did Mr. Vinson want to ask a question? 

Mr. Vinson. I am going to wait, Mr. Chairman, until he finishes 
the statement. 

Mr. Jounson. This is what I wanted to ask you, sir: You com- 
plained about the fact that the Davis amendment set out a certain 
pattern, a certain curb. That was exactly what the Personnel Act 
did. You were here the other day when they had the detailed dis- 
cussion and showed how the Personnel Act that we spent so many 
hours and days on did set up a kind of a pattern of promotion. Now, 
just how does the Davis amendment vary from the old plan? 
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General Ler. I will show you that, Mr. Johnson, in just a moment, 
I have a chart which will show you that, if | may, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. Well, all right. 

General Lez. That is my second chart. 

Mr. Gavin. One more question before we proceed. How many 
officers now are in the temporary grade or temporary rank, overall? 
I mean all, up, say, above first and second lieutenant? 

General Lez. That will show in our next chart, I believe, which 
will be the answer to your question. 

Mr. Gavin. All right 

The Cuarrman. Let the general finish his statement, then. 

General Ler. The second point that was raised during the hearings 

rior to my presentation, Mr. Chairman, referred to ratios of officers. 

his referred to the ratio of general officers to second lieutenants, it 
referred to colonels, and so forth. 

The chairman himself made a statement, I believe, that if the state- 
ments made in this committee room were true, it was a shocking situa- 
tion, if not outrageous. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss now the situation as it exists 
today, the picture as we see it in the Air Force. We would like to take 
you to the officer grade structure, about which we were discussing, 
the officer grade structure, the temporary structure on which a ques- 
tion was asked, and upon which the Davis limitation is applied. 

This is our structure as of November 30, our audited strength. I 
will show you here that there are 366 general officers on that date. 
There are 25,866 second lieutenants on that date. That is a ratio of 
1 to 71, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. What about your Regular Air Force? The ratio is 
about 2 or 3 to 1, isn’t it? 

General Ler. Mr. Norblad, I will answer that question, if 1 may, 
when I finish this chart, since you have asked it. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you don’t have more lieutenant colonels than 
you have lieutenants. 

General Lez. Mr. Chairman, the structure of the Air Force is here 
and it does not permit more colonels or more generals than second 
lieutenants or lieutenants combined. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, since I raised the question, may I say in all 
fairness to myself, that referred to the Regular Air Force. 1 specifi- 
cally used the word ‘Regular Air Force.” 

General Ler. I will cover that, Mr. Norblad, if vou like, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Give the ratio of the rest of that. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this the Davis ratios you are talking about now? 

General Ler. No, sir. This is 366 generals to a total of 25,886 ~ 

Mr. Jounson. This is what you have on a certain date? 

General Ler. On November 30, and that is the —— 

Mr. Jounson. What was the ratio of generals to second lieutenants? 

General Ler. One general officer to 71 second lieutenants. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Seventy-one? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Now, we had at that time 3,974 colonels and we had 8,200 lieutenant 
colonels, 19,952 majors, 38,092 captains, 31,206 first lieutenants, and 
25,866 second lieutenants. And | submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
chart shows that it is not shocking and it is not outrageous. 
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The Cuatrman. Well, let me say to the general, sir, | qualified 
that by saying if the figures stated were true. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t put the chairman in the wrong light. 

General Lez. No, sir. I didn’t mean—you were quoted as having 
stated 

The Cuairman. I stated 

General Ler. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If they were true. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Don’t you agree with the statement I made? If 
they were true, it would be shocking if not outrageous? 

General Ler. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We are together. 

General Lex. I respectfully submit that I say that this situation 
in my opinion is not shocking nor is it outrageous. 

The Cuatrman. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Let me say you made a powerful statement before the committee 
this morning. I congratulate you on it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Just a moment. Just how do you accomplish so 
many captains above the lieutenants? Is that because in the bigger 
ships they have higher ranking officers to handle them? Or why that 
manifestation of a great many more captains? 

General Lex. That is the normal structure of the Air Force. I 
think we should have the chart, another chart. This brings another 
question on, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Of the lower ranking officers, you have the most? 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You have a thoroughly abnormal situation, then, 
according to that. 

General Ler. No, sir. I would like to show you. 

This is a structure, peacetime structure, upon which we must 
build as soon as we go into an all-out war. 

Mr. Price. Actually, Mr. Johnson, you have 57,000 lieutenants. 
There are two different grades. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. We add here and we 
actually get 57,000 lieutenants. 

Mr. Jounson. Lieutenants, but there are two different grades of 
lieutenants. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. I think to help answer your question, sir, 
and I have heard this question earlier in the hearings: This is a 
troop-carrier unit, heavy, the peacetime structure and what we would 
expand to in wartime. This is what we are operating at today, how 
we are operating, with 1 colonel, 4 lieutenant colonels, 16 majors 
46 captains, 75 lieutenants, for a total of 142 officers, and a total 
military of 610. 

But I think this explains the question or gives you the answer 
that vou have asked for, sir. We expand in here. We do not 
expand here. We have 1 lieutenant colonel, we have 3 majors, 
we have some captains, we go to 95, and the remainder are in the 
lieutenants grades to man our crews and the additional responsi- 
bilities in these billets as we called them a while ago to set this 
organization up as a wartime structure. 
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Now, in order to set up a proper personnel management in the 
Air Force or in any other organization, we feel that it is essential 
that we have a career program of some kind. 

I would like to submit to vou, gentlemen, that in World War IT 
the officers we had on hand had one choice. That choice was to 
win the war. They were going to stay with us until they won that 
war. 

But this committee and the Members of Congress wisely set up 
a program, a structure, for our Regular force and it is here. 

I believe you asked the question, sir, what was that program. 
This program requires that a man must be promoted in 3 vears 
to first lieutenant or be separated. Likewise, he must spend 4 
vears in grade as a first lieutenant in order to be a captain, 7 vears 
to major, 7 years to lieutenant colonel, and a maximum of 7 vears 
to colonel. That is an orderly structure and we like it. And I 
am sure members of this committee are well aware of it, many of 
them. 

That permits of an influx of 100 officers, shall we say, at the begin- 
ning of their term of service, and a hope, a hope that 27 of them 
can get out of here to the grade of colonel, because of this sort of 
thing. But it does give an orderly structure and he has something 
to look forward to. 

Now, if we take, in contrast, the structure in the Davis amendment 
today, and here again we show figures, with beginming strength of 53. 
We will show these percentages, which are restricted by the Davis 
amendment. We could promote in this first lieutenant group 1 out 
of 8, we could promote in here 1 out of 19, in our majors we could 
promote 1 out of 24, lieutenant colonel would be 1 out of 17, and 
so forth. If you relate that to years, we could go back here and say 
that it takes 8 years therefore to deplete this block, or we could say 
it takes 19 years to deplete this block of captains, or we might say 
it depletes this block in 24 years for the majors, 17 more for lieutenant 
colonels. 

I will admit, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that this block can be 
depleted by other means. If we can’t promote these people, as I 
have said in my statement, when we feel that we have a requirement 
for the promotion and the man is qualified for it and he knows it, 
we will lose men from this block and we will deplete it in less than 
8 years. 

Mr. Gavin. You will lose men from that block unless you delete 
certain officers in the captain group? 

General Ler. Unless we are able to promote them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How often do you screen them for their eligibility for 
the assignment they have? 

General Ler. Would you like to discuss the promotions 

Mr. Gavin. If you have men in the lower echelon, the first lieu- 
tenants, that you think are better qualified and better officers, 

ounger officers, how long do you go on before you delete anybody 
in the captains’ group? 

Lieutenant Cslonial Mian. Under the provisions of Public Law 810, 
sir, we annually operate a screening process of all officers in all grades. 
Then in addition to that, our major commanders and their subordinate 
commanders periodically, when officers show themselves to be not 
qualified, institute the necessary procedures under Public Law 810 
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to require those officers to show cause. So it is a combination. It is 
our own centrally controlled annual screening process plus the author- 
ity of major commanders to initiate action. 

Mr. Gavin. How many captains did you have last year on that 
chart there? 

General Ler. We show here, sir, 39,845 captains. 

Mr. Gavin. And in your screening process, how many did you take 
out? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. I don’t know, sir. I don’t have that. 

Mr. Gavin. It would be interesting to have those figures. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you a question? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. I sat in on the public hearings on Public Law 810. 
I was the chairman. Now, it gave promise to take the weak sisters 
out of the service. Now, will you tell me, from your experience, or 
the general’s experience, has it operated fairly and well? 

General Ler. This is the Officer Personnel Act, is it? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I am talking about Publie Law 810, whereby 
attrition you have these hearings and take these weak officers out of 
the way and give them certain benefits. Now, I would like to find 
out—we sat here for months with that bill, with General Dahlquist and 
others as witnesses. I want to find out what has been the net result 
in your opinion based on examining the records of that provision 
regarding the attrition of officers? 

General Ler. Colonel Hyde is very familiar with that, I believe, 
sir, and I will call on him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Not very familiar, but I am connected 
a little bit with it, sir, and I can speak generally about it. 

Basically, the law gives the officer considerable grants and prevents 
undue 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I understand that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. Prevents separation for less than 

Mr. Jounson. We take pretty good care of him. But the problem 
is how can we get rid of these officers which in the past we had to 

et rid of by the Board proceedings, which were hopeless and helpless. 

would like to know from somebody who has had experience whether 
the law has worked out the way we thought it would, and that is, 
namely, to get rid of second-rate officers. 

General Lex. I believe that is as you anticipated it, Mr. Johnson. 
I haven’t any figures here on what has happened, but I am satisfied 
that it is working. 

Mr. Jounson. Has there been any suggestion or changeover in the 
Department based on our experience with the law? 

General Len. I know of none, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, the service, the two services involved, 
the Air Force and the Army, are satisfied with the law as far as it 
has shown itself in administration? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. <As far as we are concerned, that is, the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, if the general has finished with his 
charts I would like to ask him a few general questions. 

General Lux. Mr. Vinson, Mr. Norblad asked me a question which 
I have not answered. 

Mr. Vinson. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Norsuap. | would like to ask a question about that particular 
chart. 

The thing that I think has caused most of the trouble has been the 
matter of temporary promotions. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Heaven only knows, the Officer Personnel Act is 
extremely generous, as I am beginning to learn the more I see it. 

Mr. Gavin. The chairman admitted the other day that we were 
very generous. 

Mr. Norsvap. It allows seven times as many generals per man as 
we had during World War II, according to the figures. But the 
Officer Personnel Act there I think provides—is that 7 years for 
colonel? 

General Len. These are seven up here, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes. And I think I saw the other day, there was 
an Air Force regulation providing on temporary promotions a man 
must serve in grade 12 months, not 7 years, to move up to full colonel, 
if the Army and Navy Journal reported it correctly. That was 
published in there a few weeks ago; is that right, sir? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. That is correct, sir. That is the correct 
criteria, 

Mr. Norsiap. So your chart actually doesn’t show an accurate 
picture as to the way you are promoting your temporary promotions 
and all? 

General Ler. I spoke of this, sir, as an OPA, Officer Personnel Act, 
promotion pattern which was asked of me. 

Mr. Vinson. That is permanent law. 

The CuarrMan. Permanent statute. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes, but the temporary promotion is the thing 
that concerns us and | don’t wish to get too confused. Because, for 
instance, under the Davis amendment vou are complaining about, I 
have checked and between the Fourth of July and Christmas you pro- 
moted or made 11 new generals every month, on an average, if the 
Army and Navy Journal is correct. 

General Leg. | covered the general promotions in my statement. 

Mr. Norsuap. Isn't that correct? Didn’t they make some 60 
brigadier, brandnew generals after the Davis amendment went into 
effect, and some 20 or 30 major generals? 

General Leg. I don’t know those figures, Mr. Norblad. But I did 
cover the point in my statement. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Yes, sir. You made 63 new generals this fall and 
22 new major generals on a temporary basis, and another 20 on a 
permanent basis, different officers than these. 

General Les. All within the law. 

Mr. Norsuap. Oh, ves. 

General Leg. Well, within the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is right. 

General Les. And all based on requirements as we see them. 

Mr. Norsiap. But I say the Davis amendment and the law were 
very generous. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the general is through I 
would like to ask him a question to help my thinking along this 
whole subject matter. 


| 
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You stated that 85 percent of your officer personnel are now Reserves 
called back to active duty? 

General Ler. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, you state you have 125,000 officers of all differ- 
ent grades? 

General Ler. That was an approximate figure, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now, of that 125,000 officers, how many 
of them are pilots? 

General Lex. I haven’t that figure and I don’t know whether we 
have it or— 

Mr. Vinson. I wish you would get for me or for the committee, if 
the committee wants it, a breakdown of the 125,000 officers by grade, 
how many of them are pilots. 

General Ler. We can furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Bombardiers, navigators, and all those kinds of ratings. 

General Lez. What you want is the rated personnel of the Air Force, 
by grade. 

Mr. Vinson. I want to know how many men shoot guns and drop 
bombs and fly airplanes, out of your 125,000 officers. 

General Ler. We can furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question of Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis, have you calculated as to how much savings are in- 
volved? Have you calculated how much savings were involved by 
your amendment? 

Mr. Davis. I couldn’t tell now, since—it was redrafted three times. 
So I couldn’t give you those figures, no. 

Mr. Vinson. I wish for the record that you would try to put in the 
record how much saving you estimate has been accomplished by 
your amendment. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Vinson, the Davis amendment isn’t in effect. It 
doesn’t go into effect until April 1. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, but the effect of it when it goes into effect, 
how much saving would there be? 

Mr. Davis. I haven’t the staff and I am not in position to furnish 
that. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Len. Mr. Chairman, I have one more chart which the 
committee asked for, which T would like for Colonel Kane to discuss. 
It shows the actual effects of the Davis amendment on our program. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. This chart demonstrates the effect of th 
Davis amendment versus our requirements and our program for the 
fiscal year 53. The black indicates what our requirement is based on. 

You asked the question regarding the facts that we did not fill our 
requirements. As explained, we deliberately programed slightly 
below the requirements in the upper grades, made up in junior grades, 
in order to continue a vacuum in some of these grades to provide 
further incentive for those officers. The grade is being fulfilled, but 
it is being fulfilled by a junior officer. The gray indicates what we 

rogramed for end-53. The red hatch indicates what the Davis 
imitation restricts us to. The blue indicates where we were Decem- 
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ber 31. The red indicates where we were at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 

In the case of the generals and colonels combined, we had a re- 
quirement indicated for »nd- 53 of 5,594. We had programed to 
have 4,879. Thus creating a vacancy of 715 in these grades for future 
years. 

The Davis limitation further restricts us to 4,760, the difference 
between our program and what the Davis limit restricts us to being 
119 officers in the grades of general and colonel. 

Mr. NorsBiap. Well, the figure that you give up there of 5,500 is 
twice as Many men—twice as Many generals and colonels as you had at 
the height of World War II, when you had 2% times as many men. In 
other words, you have about 5% times as many colonels per man as 
you had in 1945. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanu. [ would like to refer that question to the 
general. 

Mr. Norsiap. | know mathematically that is correct. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kang. Yes. 

General Ler. Mr. Norblad, the numbers that we had during World 
War II did not represent our stated requirements at that time. I think 
this chart, that Colonel Kane has now, will show that, and will show 
the difference between our requirements and what we really had on 
hand during that time. 

Mr. Gavin. Why are your requirements greater? 

Lieutenant Colonel KANE. Our requirements in World War II, to 
answer your question, sir, were actually greater than they are in fiscal 
year 1953, as this chart indicates. Unfortunately, because of the junior 
officers that we were dealing with, as previously stated in the testi- 
mony, where about 98 percent had less than 4 years, we never fulfilled 
our requirements in these upper grades. Our requirements at the 
height of World War II in the grade of general and colonel were 7,063. 
We only had 2,874 serving in the grades. The requirements were 
being fulfilled by officers in junior grades that had not yet been 
promoted. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is the bunch that won the war, too; 
wasn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The very group. 

Now, here is what goes through my mind. During warfare you 
have to revise your ways quickly, every week sometimes. Now, why 
does it make such a terrible imposition on you, like you indicated 
here, because you have to readapt your promotion program? That is 

art of your training, to readapt yourself to a new situation. And Mr. 

avis didn’t want to throw you clear out of gear, but he thought 
you were going hog wild on higher officers and he wanted to see if he 
couldn’t readjust it on a more equitable basis. Will you explain 
that a little bit? 

General Ler. Well 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t mean to be too critical, but I just can’t 
understand why you should be so terribly upset by the slight variation 
in your proposed plan of development. 

General Ler. We are talking about the future, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. So am | 
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General Ler. I stated that the effect of the Davis limitation for 
this year had been reduced from what we thought it would be the 
earlier part of the year. I gave you several reasons. Therefore, its 
effect is not as serious as we anticipated. But if it continues, we are 
still building and we feel it will have a definite effect on us, much 
worse than it is now, and that is why I stressed the point that you 
are making. 

Mr. Jounson. Is your point that if it accelerates it will further 
distort the Personnel Act that we passed, which was given thorough 
consideration for months? Is that your viewpoint, that the Davis 
amendment, if it continues on in effect, will continue to distort the 
pattern laid out in the Personnel Act? 

General Len. No, I can’t say that because—it will distort our pro- 
gram of fitting in the temporary officer into the units that we activate 
and form for wartime operation. But I can’t say and I don’t mean 
to say that the Davis amendment is affecting the Officer Personnel 
Act itself. TI have tried to show that we operate and promote under 
the Officer Personnel Act without any hampering from the Davis 
amendment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, may I say that even- 
tually the cumulative effect of the Davis amendment would have an 
effect upon it because the law requires people to be promoted after 
minimum years in service. ‘This is permanent promotion | am speak- 
ing of now. And were this to continue over a period of vears vou 
would have Regular officers now serving in a temporary grade, but 
who, when their permanent grade catches up with them and they 
serve in that grade for a sufficient length of time, must be promoted 
or attrited, and that is when the cost as Mr. Vinson has pointed out, 
of a program such as the Davis amendment could exceed the savings 
brought about by the Davis amendment because you would be then 
paying so many people on the retired list or paying people severance 
pay that there wouldn't be any savings. As a matter of fact, you 
could prove conclusively that it would be an increased cost rather than 
a reduction of cost. Now, that will not be true in the Air Force now 
or for some time because most of their officers are serving in a tempo- 
rary grade but eventually it will be. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the question. Let 
us put it this way. Then what effect would the Davis amendment 
have upon building up and maintaining the 143 wings properly 
officered? 

General Len. It has this effect, Mr. Vinson, that we are manned 
in the Air Force by a preponderant number of Reserve officers. Today 
those Reserve officers have a choice of staying with us or not staying 
with us. Today those officers can go to industry or wherever they 
like at the proper opportunity in their term of service and we can’t 
hold them. If we lose those officers because of anything, the Davis 
amendment or anything that causes them to leave the Air Force, we 
will be hard pressed to man the Air Force that vou gentlemen want. 

Mr. Gavin. You are certain all these officers that vou speak about 
have the ability and the qualification to hold their jobs on their 
merit? 

General Leg. Yes, sir. We will assure vou that that has happened. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Gavin. You say here, General, ‘“Many of the responsibilities 
which we must now fulfill were assumed for us by the War Depart- 
ment.” Well, in passing the Unification Act we were of the opinion 
that it would simplify matters and effect economies between the 
services, but here you say now that vou must accept the respon- 
sibilities that were formerly assumed by the War Department. 
Would you care to give us an approximate estimate of how many 
additional officers are required now by the Air Force that were earry- 
ing on duties that the War Department formerly carried on for you? 

General Ler. I don’t have that figure, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, if we had unification we certainly ought not to 
have more. We ought to be coordinating our forces and that would 
be eliminated. Here it looks like we are duplicating, and triplicating, 
as the gentleman on my right says. 

General Ler. Let us look at it this way, sir. We have our Chief 
of Staff and the organziation which is operating the Air Force today. 
There are judge advocate generals, we have surgeons—— 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we don’t get into that. I am getting down into 
the lower echelons, the support services, and things of that sort, 
that were formeriy 

Mr. Norsiap. Q. M. 

Mr. Gavin. Quartermaster and those that were rendering the serv- 
ice to you previously. Now, are we duplicating these facilities, where 
the War Department have the facilities, and the Air Force have the 
facilities. What I am trying to get at, Is there duplication instead of 
unification and simplification of the whole overall picture? Are we 
duplicating facilities? Because you admit here that you are now 
assuming responsibilities that were formerly carried on by the War 
Department. I presume the War Department are carrying on those 
same activities as they did previously, and you are carrying them on, 
too. So we have two sets where we had 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I certainly hope when he supported the Unification Act 
he didn’t think for one moment that the Air Force was not going to 
build up a separate and independent armed force. And that was the 
very purpose of the Unification Act, to create them and to take away 
from the Department of the Army the work that the Army was doing 
for it and giving it entirely to the Air Force, to the extent later on 
probably of building them, as they should have, an air academy. 
So I certainly don’t think you thought for one moment that we were 
getting unification to save any money by the act, because you were 
of the opinion that the Air Force needed a separate organization and 
therefore you were for that bill because it created it. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t know about that judgment. I would have to 
trace back my position, to see whether the gentleman is correct in 
that statement or not. I might have gone along with the superior 
leadership of my distinguished colleague in the matter, but there was 
a little doubt in my mind, I might say, about unification—— 

Mr. Vinson. There was never a doubt in my mind, the purpose of 
it. The purpose of it is what happened. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is the triplification act, instead of unification. 

The CuarrMan. The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to return to another aspect of the general’s 
comment 
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Mr. Gavin. Just a minute. Could I ask the gentleman this: 
Could you give me, approximately, the increased billets that have been 
filled by the changeover from the War Department handling certain 
functions that the Air Force are handling now, when you can get to it? 

General Ler. I must state for the record that they were consider- 
ably enmeshed, as you will realize, sir, in the Army and Air Corps 
setup, and we will do our best to give you the most accurate figures 
we can. 

The Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, in the general’s testimony he mentioned 
the technological advances that have been made and observed that a 
greater ratio of officers is now required than used to be. Presumably, 
General, that is in order to operate the more complicated gadgets 
that they put in these planes? 

General Ler. I believe I said, Mr. Hardy, that in a particular 
aircraft we had predominantly more officers, I don’t recall the exact 
wording of my statement, but we had—the B—36 versus the B-17. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Ler. That is—if you realize that is a long-range aircraft, 
which flies many more hours than the B-17—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me follow through here just a second. I of 
course realize that there have been technological advances that require 
more expert skill and so forth. But it leads me to raise the question 
as to whether we have any enlisted men who are pilots? 

General Lez. We have none at this time, that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that it is considered that in order to operate the 
gadgets that you have on these machines, the complicated equipment 
and so forth, it requires a skill, a knowledge or maybe a Ph. b. degree 
that precludes the use of enlisted personnel? 

General Ler. No, sir. We have enlisted personnel serving and we 
have some very skilled personnel, enlisted personnel, as you mentioned. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, let’s take, for instance—you referred to the 
B-36. What is the ratio of officers to enlisted personnel of a crew on 
the B-36? 

General Ler. I have that here, sir, I think—9 officers to 6 airmen, 
sir. 
Mr. Harpy. Nine officers to six airmen. Now those six airmen: 
presumably they are not concerned with the operation of the com- 
plicated equipment? 

General Ler. I am sorry, I missed part of your statement, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I said the six airmen that you have aboard the B-36 
presumably are not responsible for the operation of the complicated 
equipment? Or would you tell what their duties are, in a general way? 

General Ler. Well, | would rather not get specific 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to get into too specific information, but 
I don’t see where that would necessarily be security information. 
Can’t you express it in a manner 

General Lez. You have gunners, Mr. Hardy. You have engineers. 
You have—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well the point I was getting at—— 

General Ler. You have some electronics experts. 

Mr. Harpy. The point I was getting at was simply this. Of 
course, you have electronics experts. 1 this equipment has to be 
maintained, It is not maintained by scientists and officers who 
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have Ph. D. degrees. If they can maintain that equipment, they 
have to know how to operate it, don’t they? I am just wondering, 
General, whether or not we have set our sights too high and got our 
ranks too high for the responsibilities that are supposed to go with 
them. 

General Ler. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I would expect you to believe not. That is a 
matter of opinion. I am just raising the question. 

General Ler. I would like to state, Mr. Hardy, that that aircraft 
that we are talking about—and I do not have the cost figures—is 
much more expensive and a much more complicated piece of equip- 
ment than we saw in World War II. At that time we had ealisted 
personnel—— 

Mr. Harpy. Does a Ph. D. degree make a man any more able to 
protect that equipment than a fellow will who has learned it the 
hard way? 

General Lee. Mr. Hardy, I didn’t sav he was a Ph. D. 

Mr. Harpy. | know. Maybe I expressed it too high. I didn’t 
mean to do that, General. 

General Ler. I think that is right. 

Mr. Norsiap. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. Harpy. I want to get another point, if you can hold it, Walter. 

Which leads me up to the other point I wanted to make, in referring 
to Mr. Vinson’s question awhile ago for some information concerning 
the number of officers who are pilots. I am wondering if we might 
have also a breakdown of those, as to the billets which they oceupy— 
in other words how many officers are rated as pilots but spend most 
of their time on desk jobs. 

General Ler. We can furnish you the figures you want. 

The CHairMan. Pilots, bombardiers, navigators, engineers—the 
whole crew, the steup, as well as administrative desk jobs. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point. 

The CHarrMAN. That is it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we need have that information complete, 
Mr. Chairman, so we can get a bird’s-eye picture of the manner in 
which this personnel as classified as pilots and these other experts 
are used outside of those particular functions for which they are 
qualified. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think the committee would like to have that. 

Mr. Vinson. In other words, Mr. Chairman, let the General supply 
the committee with information of how many of your officers at this 
time have what you call flight orders. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, those flight orders might—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. All pilots have flight orders. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just a part-time proposition. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. General, you related twice or 3 times that your officer 
personnel was 85 percent, approximately, Reserve officers? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. You also emphasized in your last paragraph that you 
needed those Reserve officers. You also emphasized that you de- 
pended upon those Reserve officers and were trying to build up a 
voluntary force. 

Are vou aware of whether or not the willingness of these Reserve 
officers to return subject to your recall is increasing or decreasing? 
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By that [ mean are you able to appraise whether or not over the whole 
picture the Reserve officers are more or less willing as a group to return 
to active duty? 

General Lux. I haven’t exact figures on that, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doy.r. I mean—you understand what I mean? Are they 
more or less eager to return, is what I mean? 

General Lez. Not today; no sir. 

Mr. Why not? 

General Ler. They are able to, in my opinion, now, do very well 
in civilian life. They have I think more remunerative jobs than we 
can offer in the service. They prefer that kind of life. They are 
perfectly willing to fight a war and will when the time comes. But 
today we are not in all-out mobilization and I do not mean to state that 
the Reserve officer will not fight for his country. That is not what I 
_ But today he does not see that need that he saw in World War 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, we have already run 
30 minutes overtime. It is 12:30 and obviously we can’t finish today. 
We want to thank you, General, for you statement. I[ think vou have 
made a very strong statement, that will be helpful. I do hope you 
will furnish 

Mr. Norstap. We would like to ask some questions, Mr. Short, if 
he can come back tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. We will have him back in the morning, if you will 
let me complete my statement just a second. 

Give us the list of officers broken down as has been suggested. 

General Luz. Yes, sir. . 

The CuarrMan. And also we would like to have the Air Force as 
well as the other branches of the service furnish your total overall 
strength, with the number of officers from general to lieutenant, 
second lieutenant, as of December 31, 1952? 

General Luz. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. We stand in recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

We would like to have you back at that time. 

General Len. Yes, sir. 
ng CuarrMaNn. In the hope that we will report out a bill, of some 

ind. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday February 18, 1953.) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 18, 19538. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, Hon. Dewey Short (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cnarman. The committee will please come to order. 

We will resume the hearing this morning on the so-called Davis 
amendment and hear the further testimony of Maj. Gen. Morris J. 
Lee, who had not quite finished his testimony on yesterday. 

General, if you have anything additional you wish to say to the 
committee, we will be glad to hear you st this time. 


Two cr three members of the committee have indicated they might 
ask you a few more questions, but I want to inform the committee 
now that we are going to take only a half hour to finish with the Air 
Force and then we will hear the Army to permit them to present their 
side of the case. Then, the committee will go into executive session 
at 11:45, a quarter to 12. We hope we might be able to report some 
kind of bill this morning. 

So, gentlemen, you may take up where you left off, or proceed in 
any manner you like. 

General Liz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When we closed the testimony yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I had not 
discussed a question that Mr. Norblad had referred to. Mr. Norblad 
commented that I had only discussed the temporary structure, whereas 
he was referring, I believe, to the regular structure. 

Mr. Norsiap. And the general’s remark which you made to me, 
which was quoted in the papers. 

General Les. I would like to refer again to our temporary structure, 
as I did yesterday just to refresh the members’ minds. 

Now, this is our temporary structure [referring to chart], within 
which we are operating. I think that was explained satisfactorily 
yesterday, and then I would like to move to the strength of the officers 
in the permanent structure. 

I do not have this chart colored, but I will try to explain it for the 
members. Again, we have our sprad of grades at the bottem; the 
general officers, colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, captains, first 
lieutenants, and second lieutenants. This is as of November 30, in the 
audited strength and it is the permanent grades of the officers under 
the Officer Personnel Act. 

We find here that we have 136 general officers. We have bulked 
them together. We have 1,153 permanent colonels; we have 3,999 
permanent lieutenant colonels, 5,203 majors, 7,306 captains, 2,556 
first lieutenants, and 2,311 permanent second lieutenants. 

I would like to point out, for the benefit of the committee also, that 
I have inked in here the authorized strength, against that which we had 
on hand on that day. 

The Officer Personnel Act authorizes 156 general officers and we had 
136; we had 2,120 authorized colonels and we had 1,153, thereby 
leaving a vacancy in our colonel grade. Likewise, we had 3,999 
lieutenant colonels on hand and we are authorized 3,747 lieutenant 
colonels. There is a point in the law which requires that the man 
move upward, if he is qualified, even though there are mandatory 
percentages which gives us this authority to go above that. And, 
you find the same thing true here and here [indicating chart] and here. 
We are short in first and second lieutenants, but these shortages which 
are permitted by the law, are less than the shortages which occur in 
the general and colonel grades. That is our permanent structure. 

Mr. Miuuer. What are those overcharges of lieutenant colonels —— 

The CuarrMan. Please address the Chair; there are 2 or 3 trying 
to talk at once. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuHarrMan. Go right ahead, Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. General, will you explain why the second lieutenants 
and first lieutenants are in such small numbers as compared with the 
captains. Are you unable to obtain a sufficient number of them? 
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General Lex. That is the answer, sir. Our source of permanent 
second lieutenants in the past few years has been low—the availability 
has been low. 

Mr. Hess. Is it a lack of schools to train them, or what is the case? 
You are certainly not having anv trouble enlisting them, are you? 

General Lex. We are not; that is right. We are planning to fill 
these vacancies as fast as possible. We have the ROTC system now 
in operation and we hope to get as many of these vacancies filled by 
pilots from that group, plus the Naval Academy, the Military 
Academy, and so forth. But our source up to this time has not been 
good and we have not been able to attract good boys into those grades 
as we would like to have done. 

The CuairnmMan. General Lee, I am glad the gentleman from 
Ohio asked you this very pertinent question and I know that a true 
confession is good for the soul. 

You have had 5 years since we enacted the Officer Personnel Act 
to build up your lieutenants. Now, perhaps, one of the reasons that 
you have not gotten as many as you have is because you have not 
given the enlisted man the opportunity or the chance to work up from 
the ranks. 

General Les. Mr. Chairman, the enlisted man has the opportunity. 
We do permit the enlisted man to go into officer training and officer 
training schools, and if he can qualify, eventually, he can get into this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Eventually, but how long is it going to take you 
now to build up your lieutenants when we have got so many ROTC 
schools and when vou have officer candidate schools? 

It seems to me that someone has been pretty slow or derelict or 
gone to sleep at the switch in the operation of this program. You do 
not seem to be getting them in. You do not have to give a man a 
commission as a captain to get him in, do you? 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer the question about 
being derelict 

The CuarrMan. Certainly, vou have failed to get them, and it has 
been very slow. You have been 5 years trying to get lieutenants. 
You see that chart up there—the captains are up high and then it 
drops down to the lieutenants. 

General Ler. We are planning for about 1,500 officers to go into 
this structure. 

The CuatrmMan. How long have you been planning? 

General Len. I will ask the staff if either of them know. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been planning this program, 
Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. We planned this vear and we planned 
last vear. 

The CuarrMan. You have been planning for 2 years? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. No, sir; we have been planning right 
along, but I would like to point out to the committee that after the 
Officer Personnel Act was initially passed, then the Air Force became 
a separate structure. After that, the output of new second lieutenants, 
Reserve second lieutenants and temporary second lieutenants was 
very small. We were cutting back after the war. The officers shown 
there in the grades of captains and above are World War II officers. 
After World War I] we did not produce many officers of any kind. 
Consequently, there was no procurement source. 
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We have established a plan to procure second and first lieutenants 
on an orderly basis, but we have to be careful not to cause other 
humps bebind the present hump of World War IL. So, we have got 
to procure at an orderly rate. We hit our planning goal last vear 
and we hope to hit it this vear. You have to remember that it has 
only been since Korea that we started the buildup. 

The Cuairman. That is a very good statement and I am glad to 
have that information in the record. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, | was challenged as to my figures 
the figures which were shown here-—as to permanent grades of off cers. 

General, how many grades above a permanent grade are vou? 

General Ler. | am two grades. 

Mr. Norsiap. How about vou, Colonel? 

Colonel Hypr. One grade. 

Mr. Norsiap. So, | do not think it is a true picture that does not 
show the rank that the men actually have and it does not show the 
cost to the American taxpaver. 

The figures which | quoted and the statement | made was that there 
were five times as many lieutenant colonels as second lieutenants and 
1 said there were more colonels than first and second lieutenants. 
1 further said you had 2 or 8 second lieutenants for every 1 general 
and these are figures which I got from the Air Force and I have them 
right here. 1 presume your office handled those figures approximately 
the same day. 

General Les. I think we are confusing two systems. As | say, | 
explained the temporary system yesterday. | now have expleined 
what we have in the permanent system. 

Mr. Norsiap. But is not the ratio of vou men who are wearing 
the rank, just as vou are of 2 stars, about 2 or 3 to 1 as compared to 
the Regular officers? 

General Ler. You are speaking of Regular officers that have been 
promoted temporarily in the temporary structure. 

Mr. Norsiap. The Regular Air Force is what | was talking about. 

General Les. I believe, Mr. Norblad, that the Offcer Personne! 
Act and other acts of Congress permit, first of all, the j romotion in 
the regular structure, and the temporary structure 

Mr. Norsiap. Am I correct in my figures for that? 

General Ler. I would have to relate them—vyou have made a 
statement here, and I would have to relate them to the proper sources 
to answer, but I would like to read for the record a statement which 
was made, if | may, Mr. Chairman, in the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Register on June 21, 1952, which relates to what I think Mr. Norblad, 
as I understand it, is discussing at this point, and it says—— 

Mr. Norsiap. What document is that? 

General Ler. It is the Army, Navy, Air Force Register, June 21, 
1952, and the heading of the editorial—it is an editorial—reads: ‘The 
Air Force Selection Procedure.’ 1 will not take the time of the 
committee to read the whole article, but I would like to read this 
portion of it: 

After all is said and done, the regular establishment—the strictly professional 
element of the services—picked, trained, and educated as the nucleus of the Air 
Foree, should be expceted to win a lion’s share of promotions under the best 
qualified system of selection 
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Mr. Norsuap. I agree with that. 

General Les (reading): 

If and when they ever fail generally to beat out their friendly competitors from 
the Reserve components, the Register, for one, will want to know what is wrong 
with the regular establishment. 

Mr. Norsiap. You still have not answered my question. Are my 
figures correct, or did someone in the Air Force give us the wrong 
figures? 

General Lex. I have not seen them. 

Mr. Norsuiap. They were certainly in the paper and someone who 
was in charge of personnel in the Air Force gave an interview to Mr. 
C. B. Allen, with the New York Herald Tribune, in which the figures 
were challenged, and you are in charge of the personnel and I pre- 
sume you were the one who gave out that story. 

General Lex. I have not seen Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Norsiap. You challenged my statement yesterday and you 
have had a week to look into the matter and here the figures are 
right here. 

General Len. I believe I have explained, Mr. Chairman, the two 
structures. I believe I have explained that we do have officers serv- 
ing in higher grades than their permanent grade. At least, in my 
case, it is two grades. Ihad that statement in my statement yester- 
day and I so read it. 

Mr. Norblad, in my opinion, is confusing the two systems, if we 
are going to promote our Regular officers or our Reserve officers. 

Mr. Norstap. I am not confusing the systems. I am just asking 
whether these figures are correct. They were widely published in 
the papers and I am going to get at the truth of the matter. 

General Lee. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that if we are getting 
outside now of the permanent structure and if we are talking about 
the permanent officer that is in the temporary structure, then these 
figures are in some way related, yes; but I cannot account for the 
figures, because I have not seen them. 

The Cuarrman. One of the things that produced the difficulty 
was our quick demobilization and then the rapid expansion made 
necessary on most of the higher ranking officers. That is the real 
root of the trouble, I think. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this to my good friend 
and colleague, that perhaps, if there is a difference there in his figures, 
he could have a meeting, as I did this morning with the Marine 
Corps, in his office and he could straighten them out. I had a matter 
that I was interested in that I thought we were going to talk about 
this morning on 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Brooks, those were figures given by the Air 
Force to this committee at this committee’s request. 

Mr. Brooks. I had the same thing and the figures were given me 
by the Marine Corps. 

I would like to ask a question, and I do not want to take much 
time of this committee in asking questions, but once in a while a 
question does come up and I would like to have a chance to ask it, 
otherwise there is no sense for me to sit here. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead and ask it. 
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Mr. Brooks. I want to ask this question here with reference to the 
lack of lieutenants: Is your ROTC system sufficiently adequate, or 
do you need on ROTC bill—a new bill? 

General Ler. Mr. Brooks, | am unable to answer your specific 
question. I will say this and that is that we wiil be getting out of this 
next class sufficient youngsters from the ROTC to help us build this 
structure, if we can interest them in a regular commission. 

I am not conversant with the ROTC program too well, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. How does the lack of having an Air Force Academy 
affect you with reference to obtaining a sufficient number of second 
lieutenants? 

General Ler. It would affect us directly. 

Mr. Brooks. It would help you a great deal if you had an Air Force 
Academy? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. There are no aircraft connected with the program. 
They do not learn to fly and they are not much good to us until they 
learn to fly. 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I was leading up to. What percentage 
of your candidates are commissioned as college graduates? 

eneral Ler. I do not believe we have that. We have the aca- 
demic percentage of officers in the service that have a college education. 

Mr. Brooks. Can you give us that? 

General Ler. Approximately 44 percent, | believe. 

Mr. Brooks. So, there is no requirement that a man must be a 
college graduate? 

General Len. It is 2 years of college work. 

Mr. Brooks. Two years. I have been told by high-ranking Air 
officers that there was a lack of interest among the younger men 
coming on in flying; is that correct? 

General Ler. There has been a considerable lack of interest in the 
younger men in flying. The younger men are not taking the regular 
commissions and staying with us. 

Mr. Brooks. We have attempted to encourage the CAP for that 
reason; is that not true? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I know a year ago we introduced a bill to help en- 
courage the CAP so as to encourage the younger men in getting inter- 
ested in flying. 

General Ler. Mr. Brooks, we are doing everything we can to get 
the young men of the country interested in flying and we believe we 
nee i to do that. 

The Cuairman. At that point, if the committee will permit, the 
Chair was informed about 30 minutes ago that within the past 2 
weeks the Air Force had issued a regulation or directive that graduates 
of senior ROTC would be deferred to take jaw courses; is that true? 

General Ler. I am sorry, sir; | cannot answer that question. 

The CuairmMan. It was news to me. It is hard for me to believe 
that itis true. Perhaps that is one of the reasons you cannot get these 
young flyers. 

General Leet. I will be more than happy to find the answer on that. 
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The CHarrmMan. | wish you would and inform the committee, 
because it is hard for me to believe. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, I believe you had a question. 

Mr. Miuxer. No, | just was going to ask him to repeat some of the 
figures he read. You cannot read those little numbers over there on 
the chert. That is perfectly all right. We have passed that. 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Doyle, do you have a question? 

Mr. Doyue. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

General, on that chart I notice your captains grade has numerically 
7,300 captains and your first lieutenants grade only 2,556. From what 
grade or rank in the Reserves do the largest percentage of officers now 
come back into active duty? In other words, do they come back with 
the grade of lieutenant or captain or major? 

General Les. In the junior grades, I do not know the exact percent- 
ages you are asking for, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Approximately? 

General Ler. They are in these junior grades [indicating chart]. 

Mr. Doy.r. Let me ask this one further question. You have a 
figure there for first lieutenants and you said you were trying to reach 
that figure. What is that figure? 

General Ler. This is 5,109, which is the authorized figure of the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Doyie. What in your judgment caused the numerical list of 
first lieutenants to fall down to half of what you should have, accord- 
ing to the present estimates? 

General Lex. It was, as ] understand it and as Colonel Hyde stated, 
there has been no source to fill the vacancies that were authorized 
under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Doyie. 1 know, but why did it fall so low numerically?) Why 
did you let it fall down so low? 

General Len. I am not sure where it started, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Well, you have been working on it 2 vears, you stated 
when you answered the question of our distinguished chairman. You 
said you had been planning for 2 years and you have had 5 years 
under the present bill. Why did you let it fall down so low? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Mr. Doyle, 1 believe 1 answered that 
before when I explained that after the initial integration of the World 
War I] Regular officers 

Mr. Doyir. May I interrupt you? I heard that answer, but I 
think to me it was not a full answer at all. It was not a justification 
of this letdown in the junior grades. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. It is explained by the fact, sir, that in 
cutting back our strength after World War I], we naturally cut back, 
and cut almost completely out, our training of new officers. There- 
fore, there was no source of new officers to procure to fill those spots. 

General Len. Of course, Mr. Doyle, we also have to interest the 
lad in taking the commission. 

Mr. Doyie. Why do you not have a program continuously that 
does interest the young officer in taking the training? That is what 
] am worrying about. Why do you just have a program that attracts 
the captains and majors and lieutenant colonels, as compared, numer- 
ically speaking, with the junior grades? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Sir, these captains, majors, and lieu- 
tenant colonels were attracted as lieutenants. They were first lieu- 
tenants when we originally took them in and they have moved up. 
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Mr. Doyue. I say they have moved up. They have moved up, 
but at the same time that they moved up the junior grades moved out. 

General Lez. They have not gone; they have not come in. 

Mr. Doyie. You have been trying to get them in for 2 vears. 
Why have you failed? 

General Ler. Well, I think we have, as I say, discussed that point. 
There are reasons why a man does not want to come into service as 
a regular officer. That, I am sure, we cannot control. I think it 
ties in with my discussion here yesterday of trying to maintain a 
strong Air Force today, which includes the Reserve officer. 

When we talk about attractiveness to the service, Mr. Doyle, 
there are many things that attract an officer to the service. Perhaps, 
if we went back to the depression days when I came into the service, 
there was one reason, and I do not think I need to say any more about 
why in those days, but today a man who can get a regular commission 
as a second lieutenant can go into industry and draw many, many 
more dollars for his job, which is an 8-hour day, than he can in the 
service. I think that is basic. 

Mr. Doy te. In other words, then, so far the Air Force has not 
found any counterfactor which would overcome the monetary attrac- 
tion of the young officer? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. Another point, Mr. Doyle, which affects 
that today is world conditions, which you know, perhaps better than 
I, are acute. If an officer, because we are not in an all-out war — 
if a man, I should say, can accept a job where he can sit at home by 
the fireplace at night with his family and be there 30 days a month, 
he would much prefer that than to be somewhere else in the world 
without his family and be confronted with constant rotation overseas, 
which we are faced with in the future. 

The Caarrman. If the gentleman from California will vield briefly, 
in all fairness to the Air Force, I think it should be pointed out that 
this problem is not at all peculiar to your branch of the service, but 
all branches of the service. The Navy is having an exceedingly 
difficult time, I know, in getting ensigns, and I think Mr. Blandford 
can give you a few figures that will help. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to read this for the committee. I 
think it is very pertinent to this whole discussion. 

It is of interest to note that under the Navy’s new augmentation and transfer 

* program which contemplated an additional 1,000 regular officers for the Regular 
Navy for fiscal 1953, the Navy received approximately 250 applications from 
Reserve officers on active duty, of which 95 were ineligible and only 135 were 
selected for transfer. In contrast, there were several thousand Reserve officers 
who could have applied for transfer. In addition, it is also interesting to note 
that under the Holloway plan, regular lieutenants (junior grade) finishing 3 
years of active duty must apply for retention in the Regular Navy if they wish 
to continue as Regular officers in the Navy. Out of some 415 officers who will 
be eligible in the spring of 1953 for such retention, only about 41 have requested 


a Regular Navy career to date, in contrast with the expected number of not 
less than 325. 


The CHARMAN. That is the answer as to why you are not getting 
ensigns in the Navy. 

Mr. Kiupay. If we did not have the draft, it would probably be less. 

General Ler. I would like to point out, Mr. Doyle, that the Air 
Force today is in a particularly peculiar situation in trying to attract 
pilots. Pilots are important and we, therefore, do not want to fill 
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these grades from the ROTC. I am talking about our regular struc- 
ture. With lads who are not interested in pilot flying, as I said, 
they can get jobs on the outside and they prefer to stay in industry. 
We must, in my opinion, build the Air Force in these lower grades 
as much as possible with pilots. 

Mr. WickersHam. General, just one question: In view of the fact 
that you are recommending repeal of the Davis amendment, do you 
have any suggested substitution that would accomplish a part of the 
ideas that Mr. Davis had in mind? 

General Len. No, sir. 

Mr. Norstap. Is it not a fact on your temporary promotion, and 
this is not meant to be personal, but vou gentlemen all admit you are 
under a temporary promotion? 

General Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuiap. You hold a grade or two higher under the temporary 
promotion system and there is no limit—the sky is the limit—and 

ou can make every officer in the Air Force a general under that law, 
if vou wished, and there is no limitation whatsoever. 

General Lex. I believe I covered that in my statement. There are 
certain restrictions from the Defense Department and budget purposes 
would prevent that. 

Mr. Norsuap. Mr. Blandford advised me that under the law there 
is no restriction whatsoever under the temporary promotion system. 

General Ler. Legally, you are correct. 

The CuarrMan. That is the statutory law. 

General Lex. I stated that in my statement. 

The CHarrMan. I might say at this point, that is one of the ver 
significant points that the subcommittee that is going to deal with 
permanent legislation must bear in mind. 

Mr. Norsuap. The Officer Personnel Act for all the services—I am 
not dwelling on the Air Force particularly—but for all the services, 
was set up for a small peacetime unit. It was not set up for the ex- 
panded forces which we have now. In other words, under the Officer 
Promotion Act, using the same percentages as we had in World War 
II —you were operating under the Officer Personnel Act and you had 
298 generals in World War II under the Officer Promotion Act—you 
would be allowed 2,500 generals, in round figures, under the cer 
Promotion Act. 

General Ler. You have me on those figures. 

Mr. Norsuap. I have worked them out and they are correct. 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman, I would point out to assist Mr. 
Norblad, our chart yesterday showed we were away below that. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes, I appreciate that. The point I am making 
is that the Officer Personnel Act is not a realistic act at the present 
time. Under the Officer Promotion Act, you could have about 1,000 
generals and almost a thousand colonels? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. 10,000 colonels. You could have 10,000 colonels, 
whereas in World War II you had 4,800. 

General Ler. No, sir; we have a limit on nuinber of officers—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Blandford and myself both worked those figures 
out under the act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The figures turned out to be this: If the Officer 
Personnel Act percentages were applied to the Air Force for temporary 
promotions, you would be permitted to have 10,000 colonels. 
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Mr. Norsiap. In other words, the act is unrealistic as to an 
expanding Air Force; is it not? 

General Ler. I misunderstood the question, because I only refer 
the Officer Personnel Act to that portion of the Air Force for which it 
was designed and I did not put it into the temporary structure. 

Mr. Norsiap. What I am trying to point out is that the act is not 
realistic with an expanding force, whereas in 1947 or 1948 it probably 
was. 

General Ler. I am not standing here saying we should build our 
temporary structure on the Officer Personnel Act percentages. 

Mr. Norsuap. No, but you were using that as a basis yesterday 
and I want the committee to be informed on that. 

General Lex. I did not mean to use it as a basis. I only meant to 
use it as a comparison. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, just another question or two. 

You were talking yesterday in your testimony, and Mr. Hardy 
questioned you about the fact that you now have the B—36 instead of 
the B-17, and that appears on page 6 of your testimony. Men who 
fly those planes are in the lower ranks of captain and that grade, are 
they not? 

General Len. No, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. What rank are they? 

General Leg. I would say they are lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Norstap. Flying the B-36? 

General Len. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Norsuap. Are there any full colonels flving the B-36? 

General Leg. I am certain they are qualified; | do not know whether 
colonels actually fly them. 

Mr. Norsiap. Why is it you have 5% times as many colonels per 
man—full colonels per man—as you had in 1945, and vet vour ratio of 
captains in 1945—World War II strength—fell, and today is the same. 
The promotions have gone into the higher brackets and men in the 
major and captain bracket have not been promoted. Why should we 
have 5% times as many colonels as we had at the height of World 
War II? 

General Ler. I think we have to go to the requirements and that 
will take considerable time, Mr. Chairman, but we started on that 
vesterday. We have to go to the requirements of World War LI versus 
those which we had assigned 

Mr. Norsuap. That is the answer. 

General Ler. We had requirements in World War Il that were far 
in excess of those we had on hand. 

Mr. Norsiap. Let me ask you something else. Is there any time 
in-zrade so far as these temporary promotions are concerned? 

General Lee. Yes, and I am asking Colonel Hyde to take up that 
subject, if you want to discuss it. 

Mr. Norsiap. The reason I ask it, and it does not involve per- 
sonalities and I do not mean for it to, but you happened to be the 
test which I used, and I went back to the Air Force Register of 1950 
and used your name, because you happened to be the man testifying 
on this subject, and the Register in 1950 shows you were a colonel 
and you have advanced to the general grade since 1950. I was 
wondering just what the time limitation was under the promotion 
system. Understand I am not dealing in personalities. You hap- 
pened to be the name of the man at the time. 
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General Ler. I accept that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. Could I answer that? 

We covered in our general statement the system we use for selecting 
officers for temporary promotion. Under that system we develop 
criteria, based principally on time in grade, on and off active duty, 
requiring a certain time on active duty, thereby making a large mass 
of officers eligible for promotion. Then, our selection boards through 
their selection procedure try to isolate those officers who are the 
most qualified for advancement. 

Under a system like that one officer can sit in-grade for an awfully 
long time and another officer can advance two grades very rapidly, 
because he has shown himself to be better qualified than all of the 
rest we have made eligible. We feel that that system is the only 
system we can use to offer equality of opportunity to all of our officers 
who are so very contemporary in nature. 

Mr. Norsuap. I certainly agree on the selection system on the 
basis of ability. 

I do think, however, there should be a time in-grade. It seems 
to me where you jump two grades in the general officer rank, as the 
—- here has done, there should be some time limitation some 

ace. 

” I recall that the President of the United States spent 16 years, I 
think, as a major at one time. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. My father spent 17 years as a captain. 

Mr. Norsiap. There is no time in-grade limitation, then, at all? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. For temporary promotions, there is no 
legal limitation in most instances. We set our limitation to whatever 
level seems to be required by the requirement for officers in the higher 
grades. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair does not want to cut the members off 
from asking questions. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Davis is the man who was the author of the 
amendment and perhaps we should hear him. 

The CHarrmMan. We will give Mr. Davis a chance to be heard. I 
hope when Mr. Davis finishes, we can hear the Army. We have 
heard the Navy and Air Force at considerable length. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do [ understand a member not a member of this com- 
mittee is permitted to interrogate the witness? 

The Cuairnman. We have permitted it before. 

Mr. Vinson. Let me make this observation: The subject matter 
under consideration now is recognized to be a mere stopgap and the 
full hearing will take place, which the Chair announced, when the 
matter is referred to a subcommittee. : 

Now, the questions asked by the gentleman from Oregon and many 
other questions are highly pertinent to a complete study of the overall 
situation. But, why would it not be in the interest of time to have all 
those questions considered when the overall restudy of the Personnel 
Act takes place? 

I do not understand that there is any objection from Mr. Davis or 
anyone else for this stopgap legislation to enable the committee, with 
the aid and assistance of Mr. Davis and other members of the House, 
in trying to reach the proper conclusion. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to state here, particularly 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Texas who was not present 


at the time, that this is simply stop-gap or temporary legislation, 
but we were forced to act upon it before April 1. That is the reason 
we had Mr. Davis, author of the amendment that has produced 
so much controversy—we extended him the courtesy of coming 
here, and I wish to say he has been most helpful and we want to 
reach an agreement or compromise immediately and then later 
on We can go into more detail on this matter. 

It is not the custom, and ceriainly this is not an established 
precedent for anyone who is not a member of this committee to 
ask questions. 

Mr. kinpay. I would like to see the chairman appear before 
the Appropriations Committee and be permitted to ask questions. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we are more liberal and bigger hearted. 

Mr. Davis. If there is any objection, whatsoever, | do not care 
to ask any questions. 

The CuarrMan. Let the gentleman proceed. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask the general a few questions about 
the statement he presented here vesterday. 

I would like to refer him to page 4 of his prepared statement in 
which it is stated, ‘‘While we have been unable to determine exactly 
how these percentages were derived, they appear to be closely re- 
lated to a grade structure which existed at some time during or 
immediately following World War II.” 

When did you furnish this committee with figures on the officers 
of the Air Corps for World War II? 

Mr. BLanprorp. About 3 days ago. 

General Ler. Three or four davs ago; | am not sure, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. You are aware that the provision you are talking 
about was made last June and July, are you not, General? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know of any time that the Air Corps ever 
furnished me any separate figures, do you? 

General Len. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It would be quite impossible for me to base them on 
World War II figures, would it not? 

General Ler. Mr. Davis, my point is this: I am not trying to state 
that you settled these on World War II figures or anything else, but 
at the time we received the Davis amendment and had started oper- 
ating under it, we certainly used the best judgment. As to where 
they came from, I do not know. I still do not know. It did not 
come from the testimony during these hearings. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is quite obvious they did not come from that 
source. 

Mr. Gavin. Did you request the Air Force to submit you those 
figures? 

Mr. Davis. We requested the Department of Defense at the time 
they appeared before our committee and we were informed that those 
separate figures were not available. 

General Ler. If I may speak to that point, and I do not want to 
belabor how they were derived, because that really is not the point 
in the paragraph we are getting at. If that were true, and apparently 
that is what vou had in mind, we were trying to show that that system 
of arriving at a structure was not best, according to our mission, our 
structure, and so forth. We were not attacking the amendment, as 
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Tam afraid you have in mind. We were trying to get into an approach 
to show how we felt it affected us. 

Mr. Davis. That relates to another statement in the same para 
graph in which it says: 
the percentage limitation— 
and then I am skipping a little bit— 


are not related in any way to the officer requirements of the force-in-being, nor 
was there any apparent effort made to relate these percentages to our 
requirements. 

Would you say, General, that what was submitted in the justifica- 
tions submitted to the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives was related to the needs of the Air Force? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say that tables that quite closely related 
to such a tabulation presented to the Appropriation Committee 
would be in some way related to the officer requirements? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And would you also say that those tables are so re- 
lated that there was an apparent effort made to relate those percen- 
tages to requirements? 

General Ler. You are talking about tables, Mr. Davis; I am 
talking about percentages. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about percentages based on tables sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

General Len. If those percentages were based on those tables, I 
agree. I did not know that. 

Mr. Davis. Were not the charts that you presented here yester- 
day with respect to showing the effect of the Davis amendment on 
promotions, they are based on the assumption that the Davis amend- 
ment was permanent legislation? 

General Ler. No, sir. If I understand this question right, we 
showed the affect of the Davis amendment on our program for fiscal 

year 1953. 

: Mr. Davis. Let me ask you further, were those charts based on 
the assumption that these 85 percent of the total officers of the Air 
Force are reserves and that there is going to be attrition among 
them only on the basis of failure of promotion? 

General Lez. The chart did not show any attrition as I recall, 
unless | am confused with what chart you have in mind. The chart 
showed the effect of the Davis amendment against the program which 
we anticipated. I do not believe we brought out in those charts any 
attrition factors due to the people just leaving. Those figures showed 
restrictions that we could not promote to certain strength within our 
program. 

Mr. Davis. Do you object to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947? 

General Les. I so stated in the record I did not object to it. 

Mr. Davis. Why, then, do you object to any other congressional 
action which seeks to limit officer promotions? 

Mr. Vinson. Will the Gentleman yield? Would you advise me 
whether you object to the Officer Personnel Act? 

Mr. Davis. I certainly do. 
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Mr. Vinson. I think those are questions which should be discussed 
when the whole subject matter of the wisdom or soundness of the act 
comes before the committee for review. 

I submit all of this whole inquiry as to the weaknesses or the dis- 
advantages or the advantages or inequities of the act is a matter a 
little bit foreign to the purpose of this inquiry. 

This inquiry is purely a stopgap measure. When the whole subject 
matter is opened up, then I know the committee will be delighted to 
have the benefit of Mr. Davis’ views and point out where the com- 
aon and the Congress made an error when it passed the Personnel 

ct. 

We may share the same view he does, but what has happened here, 
probably we have been a little bit too generous in percentages and a 
reexamination of the whole thing would determine that fact, but I do 
not see how this line of inquiry and a great deal that has been going on 
in the committee is pertinent to what we are seeking to do. 

We can go on and thrash it out and thrash it out again in com- 
mittee, but let us consider whether or not this stopgap measure should 
be passed or should not be passed and then the Davis amendment 
stands on the books just like it is and every member will have full 
opportunity for 30 days to go into the subject matter when it is 
brought up before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. If I may submit, Mr. Chairman, I consider it highly 
pertinent, inasmuch as the testimony here is on the question of whether 
there should be a repeal of this limitation, and one of the things that 
the general said was that we had this control within the executive 
departments and, therefore, this was not necessary, and I wondered 
as to what his point of view was as to whether Congress should take 
action in the field at all. 

Mr. Kitpay. I happened to serve on the subcommittee under your 
direction, Mr. Chairman, in the 80th Congress, which wrote the 
Officer Personnel Act and I am not going to sit here and have anyone 
say we did not take proper action at that time. We worked on it for 
many weeks and we know more about it, I imagine, than any other 
group interested. 

The CHarrMan. We worked for months on it and thought we did a 
good job, and I think we did for a peacetime establishment, but it 
perhaps is not working so well under these extraordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Kitpay. We provided that in time of emergency that the 
limitations were removed. We did that, knowing full well what we 
were doing and I do not even like for my former Chairman over there 
even to suggest we did not do a good job. 

Mr. Vinson. There was no Korean conflict then and I was merely 
just being sure I was not leaving any thought that we were perfect 
when we did it. 

Mr. Kixpay. Personnel problems are always with us and people 
who know the least about personnel problems are the first to come 
up with a suggestion. 

Mr. Vinson. I think, Mr. Chairman, what this Committee wants 
to do is to pass on this resolution, or this bill, that we have here and 
take it to the floor of the House. If the House does not approve it, 
then we know where we stand. Then we will have a hearing on the 
whole subject matter at a later date but we must have a hearing 
between now and the first day of April. 
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The CuarrmMan. The chair wants to say this: In the 20 years be 
has been a Member of the House, I do not believe any piece of legis- 
lation which I ever had anything to do with or any connection with 
was more thoroughly discussed and more carefully investigated and 
more exhaustively heard over a long period of time than the Officer 
Personnel Act, which is a very complex, complicated subject. I 
think at the time we apssed it it was a good bill. It passed over- 
whelmingly—almost unanimously by the Congress—but we did not 
know at that time we were going to have Korea on our hands. 

I repeat that the root of our trouble was the quick demobilization 
following World War II and this rapid expansion and you have not 
had time to develop new, younger officers, because you were forced 
to take in so many Reserve officers to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. 

Now, if the committee wants to be fair, I have no pride of author- 
ship in that bill of 303 pages. I know I worked my head off on it, 
with the able assistance of Mr. Harlow, our former chief clerk, and 
with the help of General Dahlquist—a great, fine general. I think it 
was a good piece of legislation, but I certainly do not claim perfection 
for it and I have great doubts as to some of the provisions. The 
reason we met here this morning is to try to pass a stopgap bill, not 
too tough on the junior officer, but at the same time always keeping 
an open mind to reconsider or to go into the matter more thoroughly 
by a subcommittee, Subcommittee No. 2, in the present Congress. 

I think that is a reasonable attitude and I believe that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will agree it is best that way, and we extended to him 
the courtesy of appearing before us. He has been helpful and con- 
structive. 

Mr. Norblad has pointed out a lot of holes in this bill. There seems 
to have been, perhaps, too rapid promotion of senior officers, but 
whether or not it could have been avoided under the circumstances, 
I do not know. 

I think that we should now, in all fairness, give the Army its day in 
court. 

We want to thank you, General Lee, for your appearance here, you 
and your fellow officers of the Air Force and Navy, and I would like 
for the committee now to hear Brig. Gen. Herbert B. Powell. 

Mr. BLANprorp. May I ask just one question? 

The CuHarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In view of the proposed amendment of the bill 
under consideration, you are authorized 8,500 lieutenant colonels and 
the proposed amendment would permit you to have 8,602, or an 
increase of 102 lieutenant colonels to take care of recalled doctors and 
dentists, or doctors and dentists that you will probably have to com- 
mission between April and June 30, 1953. 

Is that number sufficient to take care of your expected doctors 
and dentists who will be coming on active duty? 

General Len. I believe it is. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You were authorized 21,252 majors and the pro- 
posed amendment would give you 21,454, or an increase of 202. Is 
that sufficient to take care of your recalled doctors and dentists, or 
doctors who will be commissioned between April and June? 

General Ler. I would say that is sufficient. 
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The CuarrmMan. General Powell, we are glad to have you here, and 
your fellow officers of the Army, and we would like to hear anything 
that you might have to say concerning the stopgap legislation on the 
Davis amendment. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Powe ut. Before I go into my prepared statement, may I 
say that the personnel troubles of the Army following demobilization 
after World War II and the Korean emergency have been very well 
expressed by you, sir, much more eloquently than probably I, as your 

. witness, may state it. 

The CuairrmMan. The Chair appreciates that compliment. He 
usually gets bricks. 

General PoweLL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Army appreciates this opportunity to appear before you to present 
the effects of the Davis amendment on its personnel programs and to 
explain why that amendment is considered unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has always displayed a deep inter- 
est in the personnel problems of the Army and has devoted many long 
hours to solving these problems with understanding and insight. As 
in the past, the Army is confident that a workable solution to this 
present problem will also be reached. 

Contrary to published statements, there are not more generals, 
colonels, or lieutenant colonels in the Army now than there were 
during World War II. 

Mr. Norsiap. What was that statement? 

Mr. Kitpay. Will you read that again? The ‘“‘contrary’’ portion 
as to published statements that there are not more generals, cclonels, 
and lieutenant colonels in the Army now than during World War II? 

The Cuarrman. Than during World War II, percentagewise? 

Mr. Norsiap. You have three times as many generals and colonels 
in the Army now percentagewise as you had at the time and at the 
height of World War II. 

General Powe.i. Mr. Norblad, we are going into that later and 
I will answer your questions. 

The CHairmMan. I am glad the gentleman from Oregon is alert. 
. The fact is, General, on June 30, 1945, you had in the Army a total 
strength of 5,985,689 men—almost 6 million men in the Army, less 
the Air Force. On June 30, 1945, you had 493,000 officers, in round 
numbers; in December 1952 you had 136,866 officers, with a total 
strength of only 11; million men. 

It will be interesting to compare these figures, bearing in mind in 
1945 we had approximately 6 million men in the Army, minus the 
Air Foree. In December 1952 you had 114 million men, but in 1945 
you had 1,221 generals of all grades, compared with—well, he has not 
furnished me a total on that. 

Mr. Norsiap. About 500 in 1952. 

The CuHarrman. But, let us take colonels in 1945 with 6 million 
men in the Army, you had 8,145 colonels and in December 1952, 
with only 1% million men in the Army, you had 5,000 colonels. In 
1945 you had 21,00? lieutenant colonels and in 1952 you had 12,000, 
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which is more than half the number of colonels with only 1% million 
men in the Army as compared to 6 million in 1945. 

As to majors, in 1945 you had 46,000 majors in a 6-million-man 
Army and in 1952 you had 16,000 with a million-and-a-half-man 
Army. So, your statement there, on its face, is very misleading. 

Mr. Kiipay. Do you not think, in fairness to the general, that he 
should be permitted to make his statement? 

The Cuarrman. I know. We are going to let him make his state- 
ment—fully make it—but when you say “contrary to published 
statements, there are not more generals, colonels, or lieutenant colo- 
nels in the Army now than there were during World War II and there 
are fewer in all grades.” Certainly there are fewer in all grades in a 
million-and-a-half-man Army than there were in a 6-million-man 
Army, but percentagewise, you do have more officers of all grades 
than you had in 1945. 

Mr. Norsiap. Except captains. They are about the same. The 
generals and colonels are 3 to 1 and the captains are about the same. 

The CHarrMan. We will let the general go ahead. 

General Powe ut. I will cover these statements. 

The CuarrMan. It is all right, but you leave out percentagewise 
or ratiowise. 

Mr. Kitpay. That one paragraph is misleading. 

General Powe... Our country is now engaged in a global defense 
effort without precedent in the history of any nation and we are fight- 
ing the fourth largest combat action in our history. We believe that 
our requirements for the grade structure of the Army are not excessive 
for this task. 

With your permission, I will briefly cover the effect that section 634, 
Public Law 488, 82d Congress, has had on promotions in the Army 
during this fiscal year, the present actual numbers of officers in the 
various grades as compared to various other total strengths, of the 
Army, and finally the requirements for officers in the various grades. 

Before discussing in detail the effects of the Davis amendment, I 
believe that some background information concerning our officer 
strength situation would be helpful. 

During the last half of calendar year 1951 the Army was expanding 
to a programed total force of 1,596,000 which included 131,000 male 
and WAC officers. This expansion was authorized by the Secretary 
of Defense. However, early in 1952 these plans were changed by the 
President and the Army was directed to reduce to a strength of 
1,552,000 including 120,000 male and WAC officers, by June 30, 1952. 
Numerous release programs were instituted in an attempt to reach 
this authorized strength without reducing the effectiveness of the 
Army too drastically. The problem was complicated, however, by 
the worldwide deployment of the Army and the necessity for con- 
tinuing the war in Korea. 

The net result was that the Army entered this fiscal year with more 
officers and enlisted personnel than were provided for by funds in the 
Defense Appropriation Act for 1953. ha officers, this temporary 


overstrength was in the grades of captain and below. In enlisted 
personnel, it was primarily in the grades of corporal and below. This 
necessitated the establishment of strict controls to curtail promotions, 
including those made in the combat elements in Korea, until the over- 
strength could be eliminated and until it could be determined that 
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sufficient funds were available for the balance of this fiscal year. 
If the supplemental budget request for fiscal year 1953 is granted, 
there will be sufficient funds available for this purpose, in addition to 
covering the costs of combat pay, pay increase, and other costs not 
provided for in the original appropriation act for 1953. 

The supplemental budget also provides for the personnel needed to 
support the war in Korea. This support was not provided in the 
fiscal year 1953 budget which was based on the assumption that 
combat in Korea would end by June 30, 1952. This provision, 
referred to as the Korean package—now I am speaking of the increase 
for the continuation of combat—consists of 2,000 officers and 25,000 
enlisted personnel for this fiscal vear which, in officers, raises the 
June 30, 1953, end strength to 123,000 male and WAC officers, mostly 
in the lower grades. There is no increase provided for generals and 
only 23 additional colonels are included. If the war in Korea were to 
end tomorrow, the authorized officer strength would revert to121,000 
as soon as it becomes feasible to do so. With this background. I 
would like to show you how the Davis amendment has affected the 
Army, and how it has limited the grade structure provided for by the 
supplemental budget. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Could I ask you a question there, General? 

Who made the assumption that the war would terminate by a 
specific date? 

General Powetu. Mr. Johnson, that is a budgetary and planning 
assumption which the executive branch of the Government has used 
since the war in Korea started. It has been extended first by 6-month 
periods, and now by a period of 1 year. It is merely a basis for esti- 
mating the amount of money which we will request of the Congress. 

Mr. Jonnson. All right. 

General Powe... It is not a tactical conclusion. 

Mr. Norsuiap. General, you say you are not going to promote any 
generals, and only 23 colonels, in the next year. Since the Davis 
amendment you have in a period of about 5 months promoted 2 
lieutenant generals, 10 major generals, 19 brigadier generals, 427 
colonels, and 800 lieutenant colonels, since the Davis amendment 
went into effect last July, from July up to December. 

General Powe... I did not say, sir, we would not promote any. 
I said we did not ask for an increase in the strength. 

Mr. Norstap. No increase provided for generals, but since the 
Davis amendment went into effect you apparently have done pretty 
— with 400 colonels and 31 generals, new ones that have been made 

ere. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the gentleman from 
Oregon that it is all within the personnel law, though. 

Mr. Norsuap. know. 

Mr. Vinson. That is what Congress told them to do. 

Mr. Kitpay. Some of them are retired during that same perio !. 

General Powe... Yes. 

May I answer 

The CHairMan. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Kipay. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many retired during the same period? 

Colonel Jensen. I have the figures here. 

General Pow... We can find that figure for you, sir. 
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May I answer Mr. Norblad’s question in this way: 

The Congress through its various controls, including principally 
at the present time the appropriations, authorizes us to maintain a 
strength of a certain number of generals, colonels, and officers in other 
grades. The Army is not a static organization. 

That average strength is maintained by promoting certain officers 
as others die, retire, or are separated from the service for other causes. 

An authorization does not mean you may promote only a certain 
number of officers during any certain period. I am trying to point 
out that the Davis amendment couldn’t be so harmful if you promoted 
all these 30 generals and 400 colonels, may I say to my constituent. 

General Powe... The number that we have, as the Navy says, 
sir, “on board”’ at any one time must be related to the requirements 
for officers in those grades. 

Mr. Norsiap. I say the Davis amendment couldn’t be so bad if 
you made all these promotions in the last 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Jounson. The point I want to bring out from you, if I can, is: 
Did you make all those promotions in contemplation of the eftective 
date of the Davis amendment? 

General Powe. Yes, sir; and we will explain that a little later, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, you just deliberately said ‘this is 
going to become effective in the future, and we are going to take care 
of it now’’; is that not the thought you had in mind? 

General Powe. The promotions were made to remain well within 
the limit we expected to be imposed by the Davis amendment during 
the last quarter of this fiscal year, and we will show you the safety 
limit we have operated under, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: Was there 
any military justification for the promotions? 

General Powrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. You say—the distinguished former chairman says, is 
there any justification for the promotions, and you say “Yes.” 

Mr. Vinson. Military justification. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, military. That is the point I am trying to make 
here. “In enlisted ‘personnel, it was primarily in the grades of corporal 
and below. This necessitated the establishment of strict controls to 
— promotions including those made in the combat elements in 

Lorea.”” 

I am now talking about corporals. Do you think it improves the 
morale of our Army on the fighting front when a man knows he is 
entitled to be promoted to the grade of corporal and he is restricted? 
I don’t see why you should sation an exception in Korea of our corporals 
and those in the lower echelon. 

General Powr.t. It certainly does not improve the morale, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly not. “Then why did you do it? 

General Powrxu. It was necessary, sir, to restrict the promotions 
worldwide. The few that we did have were allocated largely to the 
front in Korea. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you don’t seem to make an exception to the 
upper echelon. You ‘certainly carried on a lot of promotion there. 


I think it is affecting the morale of these boys who are actually in the 
fighting area, that are entitled to the grade of corporal, that have not 
been getting it, in view of the fact it is in a limited area. 

Certainly I wouldn’t have made an exception. It you carried on 
the restrictions other places it would have been perfectly satisfactory, 
but in Korea where we must maintain the spirit and morale, certainly 
there should be an exception made there, particularly in the lower 
echelon. 

General Powrui. As vou know, sir, we rotate the men in Korea 
out of the hardships and the danger of combat as soon as we can. 

The early months of the war, the first vear, it operated to promote 
a large number of these men, and we think justifiably so under those 
conditions. However, when they are rotated back they are not 
reduced, and therefore the total number of those men in the non- 
commissioned grades who have been relieved from combat and 
brought back approach the expenditure limits which we are authorized, 
and we were without authority to expend more money. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I certainly think they are entitled to it. If they 
qualified for it, they should have it. 

General POWELL. And we agree, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And I think that situation, particularly in Korea, 
should be looked at immediately and changed, and where a man is 
entitled to the grade of corporal in the lower echelon it should be 
granted to him. It is merely my suggestion to vou. 

The CHatrRMan. Proceed, sir. 

General Powe.tu. Mr. Chairman, I should now like to show vou a 
chart which will illustrate our operation under the Davis amendment 
during this vear. 

This chart shows the finite limitations imposed upon the grade 
structure by the Davis amendment in relation to actual and budgetary 
requirements in the grades of captain through colonel. I shall discuss 
general officers later. 

The top line in each grade represents the actual requirements of the 
Army as determined by a machine addition of all manning tables. 
These tables have been developed by experience over many years. 
They have been examined by experts and field tested under actual 
conditions. They reflect the best judgment of the most qualified 
individuals in the Army. The tables include both Army troop units 
and organizations to perform the many other missions which the 
Army is required to perform. 

I would like to point out that the commissioned-grade structure in 
each of these organizational tables is basically the same as in World 
War II. The number of positions which have been upgraded are 
negligible. In fact, instructions were issued by the Chief of Staff in 
1949 that no upgrading of positions would be permitted without 
approval of the Department of the Army. One example of a change 
which has been approved is the plans and operations officer of a combat 
battalion, whose position has been upgraded from captain to major. 

The actual number required in each grade is not placed on this 
chart for security reasons, but is included on the small chart, classified 
“Seeret,”’ which has been furnished each of vou. 

The next line in each grade represents the end strength on June 30, 
1953, provided by the original budget for fiscal year 1953 and for 
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which funds were appropriated last June. This structure was arrived 
at by determining which units could be maintained at reduced strength 
and still accomplish their present mission and by paring all require- 
ments to the safe minimum. This is possible in many cases where 
units are not engaged in actual combat or need not be immediately 
available for combat. The green area on the chart, then, represents 
the number of positions which either are not filled or are occupied by 
individuals of lower rank under the grade structure originally requested 
for this fiscal year. 

The next line in each grade represents the further reduction imposed 
by the Davis amendment commencing April 1953. This is a finite 
number in each grade which cannot be exceeded on any day during 
the last 3 months of this fiscal year. It is not an average number. 
Vice Admiral DuBose testified before this committee regarding the 
extreme difficulty experienced by the Navy in projecting the strength 
of officers within each grade when thousands of officers are entering 
and leaving the service every year during a simultaneous process of 
mobilization and demobilization. This problem is equally difficult for 
the Army. Anticipated gains and losses vary from month to month 
and the true results are not known until 45 to 60 days later. 

Consequently, the Army has been forced to establish an administra- 
tive ceiling in each grade below the Davis amendment. This safety 
limit is represented by the last line on the chart and, as indicated by 
the lower arrows, it can be seen that the Army is even approaching 
this safety limit with caution. 

This safety limit became the end strength in each grade on which 
the basic supplemental budget was based. The Korean package was 
distributed by grades and added to this structure as shown ~ the 
upper arrows, a slight increase in each of the field grades with most 
of the increase in the grades of captain and below. 

This chart, then, shows that, whereas the grade structure in the 
original budget was far below actual requirements, the Davis amend- 
ment has, in effect, reduced that structure even further than was 
intended at the time of enactment. 

Mr. Norsiap. If that is true, and there has been no upgrading, 
why do you have 2% times the number of colonels per man you had 
in World War II, and yet with captains and majors the figure is 
almost identical, strengthwise, to World War II, with a very slight, 
two-tenths of a percent, variation? 

General Powerit. Mr. Norblad, I have attempted to answer 
that in the balance of my statement. 

Mr. NorsBiapb. Oh. 

General Powetu. As a result there are not enough senior officers 
to fill requirements imposed by various missions, advisory groups, 
and biskchonel command organizations in addition to the basic func- 
tions of the Army and the conduct of hostilities in Korea. Congres- 
sional approval of such activities as NATO, SHAPE, and military 
assistance to friendly countries associated in our common defense 
effort establishes these requirements for senior officers and, if our 
officers are outranked, they cannot perform their duties effectively. 
In Korea, if they are to provide the Wy e of capable and forceful 
leadership that is so necessary, they shou Ae be given the rank and pay 


commensurate with their position and responsibilities. 
Mr. Gavin. At that particular point— Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuHatrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say on our recent trip to the Far East, we 
saw a great many lieutenant colonels. In fact, a first lieutenant 
was a rarity. I don’t remember meeting any first lieutenants at all. 
Do you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suarer. You area VIP. 

Mr. Gavin. There seemed to be a great many colonels and lieuten- 
ant colonels in the Far East. 

General Powe tt. Unfortunately, sir, the duties performed by a 
lieutenant carry him so far forward that most of us visiting the area 
wouldn’t see him. 

Mr. Gavin. I didn’t get your answer, General. 

General Powe... I didn’t hear, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s hear it again, I didn’t hear you. 

General Powe... Unfortunately, sir, the very nature of the duties 
of a lieutenant keep him so far forward in the combat zone that he 
isn’t apparent to most visitors. 

Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with vou on that. In fact, all that we 
saw were in the other areas. So I concur with that statement. 

Mr. Jonson. Do you think, General, that the rank of a man has 
much to do with the capacity to lead them? What brought that up 
was this: The other day I noticed a picture of General McAuliffe when 
he was a brigadier general, in that historic battle that he had over 
there in Bastogne. I think he fought just as good then as if he had 
been a lieutenant general, as he is today. I don’t think the rank that 
the man has in the combat area, if he isn’t too low for what he ought 
to be, makes much difference. The leadership is in him whether he 
has one star, two stars, or three stars, and he will manifest it in the 
face of fire, in my opinion. 

General Powe... Mr. Johnson, may I answer that in this way: In 
the American uniformed service, we are extremely fortunate to have 
leadership ability which appears in an emergency. We have always 
been so fortunate. We hope we may maintain the officer corps to 
contain within itself that leadership. Our problem is basically to 
recognize a man’s ability, his performance of duty, and to retain him 
in the uniformed service by such recognition. 

The Cuarrman. If there is the hope of getting another star. 

General Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Ora medal, you put forth a little effort. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Chairman, what is wrong with that? 

The Cuatrman. Not a thing. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why shouldn’t a man progress in his position? He 
wants to reach the top, of course. If he doesn’t, he is not worth a 
damn; he is not the kind of a guy we want. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I agree with the general. I wasn’t criticizing the 
general. 

The CHarrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jonnson. The mere hope of a star isn’t what makes him a 
great man. 

General Powe t. It is a fallacy to judge the officer requirements 
of the Army on the basis of United States troop strength alone. I 
am speaking of the present time, sir. At the present time there are 
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about 1,939 general and field grade officers assigned to missions, advi- 
sory groups and headquarters such as SHAPE which either command 
or in many other ways are associated with approximately 4 million 
troops of Allied countries in addition to those of our own Army. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interject one remark here, sir? 

I am giving this figure as the number of officers directly associated 
with such efforts. There are many other indirect éfforts which either 
may not be exactly pinpointed or which for security reasons we should 
not mention at this time. ; 

They must insure that millions of dollars’ worth of supplies and 
equipment are properly received, accounted for, and maintained. 
They must assist in the training of our allies who are being furnished 
our equipment. Our tax dollars are supplying this equipment and 
training assistance. The taxpayers are entitled to the type of super- 
vision over this investment which can be exercised only by officers of 
maturity and prestige, attributes of proper general officer and field 
grade rank. It would be false economy to do otherwise. 

In addition to these functions, there are about 706 general and 
field grade officers assigned to other governmental agencies outside 
the Army, many on a reimbursable basis, and some who are not even 
paid from Military Personnel, Army, funds. For accounting pur- 
poses, these officers are carried in the strength of the Active Army. 

There is a proper ratio between the number of officers and the 
number of men for any given force designed to accomplish specific 
missions. There is also a proper relationship between the various 
grades under these circumstances. Davis amendment type legislation 
upsets these balances. A cut in the upper grades to force in effect an 
unwarranted downgrading of the positions of, say, 10 generals, 100 
colonels, and 200 lieutenant colonels means ultimately that 310 majors 
cannot be advanced to lieutenant colonel, a rank called for by the 
duties they are discharging. 310 captains are similarly held back from 
becoming majors, and 310 lieutenants cannot become captains. 
Actually, under the Davis amendment, 2,333 lieutenants are denied 
advancement to the grade of captain during this fiscal vear, and a 
total of 4,748 promotions are denied in all grades. 

To graphically illustrate proper relationships in a given grade, this 
next chart shows the number of colonels which might be considered 
normal for various size armies. 

The first force shown on the left is the pre-Korea Army in June 1950. 
It is smaller than any which can be visualized in the foreseeable future. 
You will note that 5 percent of the officers are serving as colonels. 

The next force is a “buildup” army —one which was actually planned 
during the course of the buildup following Korea. Note that the 
percentage of colonels has dropped to 4.9. 

The next force was the original fiscal 1953 force. The percentage 
of colonels has dropped again and is 4.5 percent. The broken blue 
line has been added to show the progression if the strength for this 
force more nearly approached actual requirements. 

At some time in the future, were the Army to continue to increase 
in size, the “full structure” for total mobilization would be reached 
and the percentage would be still lower. At this point, the “struc- 
ture’? would be filled to full strength and the percentage of colonels 
would fall quite low. Note that following attainment of the “full 
structure’ the number of colonels increases very slowly. In order 
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to give some force for comparison without revealing classified infor- 
mation, the World War II force is shown at the extreme right of the 
chart. The percentage of colonels then was 1.6 percent. 

Thus it can be seen that in the grade of colonel there is no straight 
line increase in colonels. The increase is a sort of parabolic curve. 
This is the general rule. The jobs are there at any given time as 
shown on the chart. They should be filled by colonels. However, 
they must be manned by the best officers we can get, in any event. 
Whether we pay these officers the salary commensurate with their 
job and give them the well-deserved recognition of appropriate rank 
Is a matter of grave importance. 

This chart, we believe, shows that the proposed grade structure as 
far as the grade of colonel is concerned is within reasonable limits. 
For purposes of simplification only the grade of colonel is shown. 
The same principle applies to lieutenant colonels and majors. In 
spite of the normal progression demonstrated on the chart, it is 
inadvisable to legislate the curve into law because different types of 
forces will cause the curve to vary somewhat. For example, if one 
force contained more units of one type than another force, there 
would be a variance in the numbers in the various grades. Therefore, 
a sliding scale type of grade limitation would mean that either a 
generous safety factor would also have to be legislated or a serious 
deficiency might exist. 

Might I interject an illustration very briefly of what I mean, sir? 

At the beginning of World War II, before our fine Air Force had 
gained control of the air, it was necessary to program a very high 
percentage of antiaircraft units in our Army, as vou remember, sir. 
The antiaircraft structure, because the total number of men in each 
battalion is much smaller, for instance, say, than an infantry battalion, 
requires a proportionately higher number of officers to man the com- 
mand structure. 

After our Air Force had later in the war obtained control of the air, 
it was possible to convert this antiaircraft force, which we had all 
over the world, and a large part of it in this country, into other combat 
types of unit, where the requirement for field grade officers was lower 
proportionately. 

We can’t foresee the structure we may need at any particular time, 
and there is a variance between the different kinds of organizations. 

With respect. to general officers, the Davis amendment reduced the 
number provided by the original budget from 520 to 508 as shown 
on the small chart—enclosure No. 1 to this statement. However, 
the Army is operating under a Senate Armed Services Committee 
ceiling of 496, exclusive of generals of the Army. Without the Davis 
amendment, a total ceiling of 520 would have been requested. Under 
the Senate Armed Services Committee ceiling, however, it was neces- 
sary to remain at 496, not counting general of the Army positions. 
The committee has been furnished a detailed listing of the general 
officers in the Army on January 1, 1953, showing by name their 
current assignments. 

A recapitulation of general officer positions has been furnished each 
of you on a separate classified chart. This chart indicates the general 
officer positions allocated to the United States forces in the field — 
United States, Far East Command, Europe, and so forth—the 
Technical Services, the Department of the Army Staff, and those 
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activities outside the control of the Department of the Army. The 
chart also shows the planned allocation under a 520 ceiling. 

At the time the World War II Army was about at peak strength 
on June 30, 1945, the number of general officers was 1,221, and 
increased to 1,243 by September 30 of that year. Even that number, 
however, does not represent near the full requirement which existed. 
For example, in one Army headquarters alone—I am speaking of a 
field Army headquarters—not one special staff officer of the technical 
services was a general officer, even though their positions called for 
the rank of brigadier general. This was true in innumerable cases 
throughout the Army. Of the 496 general officers in the Army on 
January 1, 1953, approximately 68 were occupying positions which 
did not exist in 1945. 

Much stress has been placed on a comparison between the number 
of officers in the Army in World War II and those required today. 
These comparisons have been made on an unrealistic basis since during 
World War II the Army and Air Force were one service, and today 
they are two separate services, each with their own responsibilities. 
Therefore, in order to make a proper comparison for the Army proper, 
the officers performing duties solely with the Army Air Force during 
World War IT should be excluded. The resultant comparison by 
grade is shown on enclosure No. 2. 

Even this comparison does not reflect the true picture, since an 
expanding force is always undergraded due to the lag in procurement 
and promotion of officers in the higher grades. For example, for pro- 
motion to the grade of colonel during World War II an officer was 
required to serve at least 6 months in the position calling for that 
grade. Consequently, whereas the Army was about at peak strength 
on June 30, 1945, and thereafter reduced progressively, the officer 
strength in the higher grades continued to increase until on December 
31, 1945, there were, for example, approximately 9,000 colonels in 
the Army proper. If the war effort had continued, it is believed that 
this strength would have been even higher. 

Temporary promotions to the field grades are now possible only 
on a limited scale. The present recommended lists which were 
selected in the summer of 1951 will not be exhausted until the sum- 
mer or fall of 1953, 2 vears later. When these lists were established 
it was expected that all officers thereon would be promoted during 
fiscal year 1952. This stagnation increased the active duty service 
in grade for promotion to the next higher grade to about 9 years for 
lieutenant colonels, 7 years for majors, 6 years for captains, and 5 
vears for first lieutenants and has had a marked adverse effect upon 
the morale, and consequently the effectiveness, of the officer corps, 
Regular and Reserve alike. 

Opportunity for temporary promotion is a powerful inducement 
for Reserve component officers to volunteer for continued active 
service, and the lack of such opportunity has the reverse effect. 
Whereas about 30 percent of those officers ordered to active duty 
without their consent during fiscal vear 1951 and 1952 subsequently 
volunteered to remain on active duty by transferring to voluntary 
categories, now in fiscal year 1953 about 20 percent of all Reserve 
component officers serving on active duty are declining to accept 
indefinite Reserve appointments and, therefore, must be released as 
their 5-vear Reserve appointments terminate. 
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To summarize, the Army believes that, after its requirements by 
grade are properly established and included in the budget estimate for 
a particular fiscal year, the funds appropriated constitute sufficient 
control over the grade structure during that year to carry out the will 
of the Congress. These funds are based upon the total average mili- 
tary strength for that year which, in turn, is based upon a finite 
beginning and end strength for each grade. These strengths are 
specified in the budget estimates and furthermore the end strength by 
grade for 1 fiscal year must be the same as the beginning strength by 
grade for the next fiscal year. Under such a budgetary control, some 
flexibility is possible during the fiscal year to meet and absorb chang- 
ing requirements in each grade within funds available. The super- 
imposition of a legislative restriction such as the Davis amendment on 
the grade structure in an appropriation act has a more severe effect 
than intended and creates an arbitrary limitation which is extremely 
difficult to administer. Since our officer corps will for the most part 
soon be on a voluntary basis, the procurement and retention of capable 
officers becomes increasingly difficult. Officers denied promotion 
opportunities inevitably suffer a lowered morale and consequently a 
lowered efficiency in spite of their most conscientious efforts. A 
pennywise promotion policy cannot help but contribute to a pound- 
foolish defense of our country. 

For the above reasons, the Department of the Army respectfully 
recommends that section 634, Public Law 488, 82d Congress, be 
repealed. 

The CuairmMan. General, that is a very fine statement, and particu- 
larly the language on pages 8 to 9 I wish to have the committee pay 
attention to because along with the charts you have there it is, | 
think, one of the best statements that has been given to this committee 
on this particular proposition. 

The only thing I regret is you didn’t add one little word, ‘“‘numbers- 
wise,” in the first sentence of the third paragraph on page 1. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. General, while this question has no direct bearing on 
the issue, but it is in your statement, What prompted the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to put a ceiling of 496 on the general 
officer strength of the Army? 

General Powe tu. I do not know, Mr. Vinson, the basis of their 
determination of that number. 

Mr. Vinson. Was a hearing conducted to ascertain whether or not 
you had too many officers, or what prompted it? 

What kind of a ceiling is it—just a gentleman’s agreement, or is it 
some language in an appropriation bill? 

General Powrtu. There is no language in an appropriation bill. 
As far as I know, sir, there was no hearing conducted. It was an 
informal discussion, after which, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, it was merely an understanding that confirmation would be 
recommended by that committee for no more than this total number 
of general officers. 

Mr. Vinson. The conclusion to be drawn from that decision of the 
Armed Services Committee, to my mind, is that you were promoting 
too fast. 

General Powe .t. I didn’t understand the question, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. The only conclusion that I can draw, when the 
Senate hesitates to confirm them, is that you are making too many 
officers. 

General Powe u. It was felt that somewhere there should be a 
control, not that we had made too many, but the situation should not 
run away with itself. 

Mr. Vinson. Allright. That is all. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Could you give us an estimate of the average age of 
general officers when originally appointed? 

General Powe. Yes. In answer to your question, sir, the average 
age in which general officers of the Army were serving on February 1, 
1953, is as follows: Full general, 57.2 years; lieutenant general, 56.3 
years; major general, 54.8 years; brigadier general, 52.4 vears. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the average? 

General PoweELu. That is the average age, sir. 

_ Mr. Kinpay. Well, if a man is ever going to amount to anything 
in his career he certainly should be a general officer by the time he is 
52, 1 would think. 

General Powe... Yes, sir; and in addition, too, we must remem- 
ber that in times such as these a certain percentage of the general 
officer corps must be young enough—— 

Mr. Kitpay. To take the field. 

General Powe. To provide the necessary physical stamina and 
activity for active operations. 

Mr. Kitpay. To take the field. 

General Power Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson. General, does the list of generals include those 
spots, like the Chief of Engineers, who automatically have the rank 
of general? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Does this include all those kinds of officers? 

General Powerex. All general officers, regardless of whether their 
position is provided by other legislation or not, are included, sir. 

The CHaraman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to comment: 

You state here, General: 

Officers denied promotion opportunities inevitably suffer a lower morale and 
consequently a lower efficiency in spite of their most conscientious effort. 

Let the record show that that also goes for the noncommissioned 
officers, too, and those in the lower echelon, and they should be given 
some consideration, too. 

The Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Under the present temporary promotion law upon 
which you people are operating, there is no ceiling whatsoever on 
promotions; is there? 

General Powett. No, sir. 

Mr. Norstap. Legally, couldn’t you make every officer a general 
tomorrow, under the law? 

General Powrtt. Legally we could, sir; but of course we know that 
Congress exercises a control upon us, and properly so. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. I suggest that if we are through with the Army that 
we have the clerk read the amendment and let’s see what the amend- 
ment says, and let’s see how the committee wants to act on it. 

The CuHarrmMan. Because the House meets today at noon, and we 
are considering an important supplemental appropriation bill, | think 
that we should have the amendment read. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is highly important for 
us all to be on the floor because this supplementary bill imposes 
upon the Department of Defense to absorb $1.2 billion. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And I don’t know where they are going to absorb it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one cuestion of the 
general? 

The CHarrman. We have just a quorum here. Now, I want us 
to go into executive session before we do. 

Mr. Kiipay. Couldn’t the general stay, as we may want to ask 
him a question or two? 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask him—— 

The CuHarrmMan. Would you like for the general 

Mr. BuanpForb. I think if you are going to keep the general, you 
ought to keep all the service representatives. 

he Cuarrman. I mean General Powell and General Lee—-or has 
he left? 

Mr. Norsiap. He has left. 

The CHatrMANn. We will go into executive session. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask one question for the record? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. General Powell, under the proposed amendment, 
you will be allowed 13,192—well, you would be allowed 13,230 lieu- 
tenant colonels, an increase of 38, to absorb recalls to active duty 
of doctors, dentists, and veterinarians, in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel between April 1 and June 30, 1953, and likewise you would 
be authorized an increase of 72 majors over and above the Davis 
amendment, to permit for the recall of doctors, dentists, and vet- 
erinarians. 

Is that sufficient to cover your anticipated doctors who will come 
in under the doctors’ draft law between April and June of 1953? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. We will undertake to operate within 
that limitation. 

Mr. Vinson. Good. 

The CHarrMan. At least during this limited period. 

General Powe Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Without objection I will insert a letter from the Reserve Officers’ 
Association. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 8, D. C., February 5, 1953. 
Hon. Dewey Suort, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Suorg: Realizing that you have decided not to have oral testimony 
from other than the Department of Defense and Congressman Davis in regard 
to the repeal of the so-called Davis amendment to the Appropriation Act, I am 
writing you this letter for the record to indicate the position of the Reserve 
Officers Association on this vital question. 
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We have been sympathetic from the very inception to Mr. Davis’ desire to 
restrict promotion in the higher grades of all of the Armed Forces and have 
stated several times publicly that we believe there has been a serious “inflation in 
rank in all of the regular services.” We believe that Mr. Davis’ position has in 
some instances been misinterpreted by individuals serving on active duty who 
have blamed him for the present peculiar situation in which the Navy, par- 
ticularly, finds itself and we hope that the record will show clearly that Mr. 
Davis was acting in good faith on figures submitted to him by the Navy Depart- 
ment when he introduced his rider to the Appropriation Act. 

We believe that additional legislation is the real answer to this problem and 
do hope that after your committee has considered the specific question of repealing 
the Davis rider that you will investigate the entire problem of higher rank in all 
of the services so that a fair and equitable solution may be worked out within 
the structure of the Officer Personnel Act. It is an extremely serious situation 
in which the young lieutenants of the Navy and Naval Reserve find themselves 
today due to the Davis amendment. We have investigated the situation thor- 
oughly and have been in correspondence with several hundred of the individuals 
concerned; without going into tedious detail with which I am sure you are com- 
pletely familiar, a reduction in rank of these young officers would be a serious blow 
to the morale of the naval service. We are therefore wholeheartedly in favor of 
repealing the Davis amendment to the Appropriation Act of 1952 in entirety and 
approaching the problem anew for a possible solution. 

Je hope that you will be kind enough to include this statement by the associa- 
tion in the record so that it will be eminently clear to all cocnerned that we are 
emphatically in favor of removing the present restrictions on promotion in the 
lower ranks and certainly in favor of avoiding the reduction in rank of several 
thousand young Reserve and Regular lieutenants. Conversely, we would be 
pleased if you would have the record show that we are against the promiscuous 
promotion in the higher ranks of the regular services which has resulted in the 
situation in which the Navy now finds itself. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Borer, Executive Director. 


The committee will go into executive session. : 
(Whereupon, at 11:43 a. m., the committee recessed to executive 
session.) 
O 


